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CLOVER SICKNESS. 


A New York correspondent wants 


o know something about our experi- 


nee with clover sickness, so called. 
Personally we have had no experience 
vhatever with it. We have never had 
1 piece of land in Iowa or anywhere 
n the humid on 
ould not secure a stand or clover by 
sowing germinable seed on a soil in 
good physical condition, and giving ‘t 


1 covering that will secure the needed 


section which we 


- 


When 


it now 


clover-sick. 


ness, 
or the 
we 


tained. 


Fifteen 
with Sir 
Rothamsted Experimental Farm, Eng- 
He assured us that he had been 
experimenting for many years on that 


matter 


land 


in 


or 
inability 
do not believe has ever been ascer- 


land refuses to 
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of 
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bacteria that live in the nodules on the 
clover thrive in an acid 
soil; and hence, if the soil is rendered 
slightly alkaline the addition of 
either quicklime or ground limestone, 
the conditions that favor clover grow- 
ing can be restored. This seemed at 
first to cover the ground quite fully; 
but the scientists again tell us that 
alsike clover is even more susceptible 
to acid than red clover. 


We do not know how to square the-e 
theories with the fact that in Ireland, 


roots cannot 


by 


conditions 








sickness. In eastern Tennessee, 
where red clover formerly grew lux- 
uriantly and cannot be grown at all 
now, and alsike has taken its place 
as in Pennsylvania, the theory has 
been advanced that the failure is due 
to a specific disease and not to acid- 
ity of the soil. 

And here we are again. “Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
Sometimes the patient gets well while 


they are trying to decide what shall 
be done. If lands have not grown 





ure and air, and at a time when 
mate furnishes the proper heat, 
of the 

1 


me to develop sufficient top and 


at a season year when it 


growth to live through the winter 


weakened by a nurse crop. 


are quite well aware, however, 


there are large sect:ons in which 


eems to be almost impossible to 
£ ow clover, not merely in the west 
south, but in the eastern states 


in Europe, and that, too, in sec 
s that a generation ago grew 
ver quite as well as it grows in the 
t of the western states. 
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not 


in rota- 


that 
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the 


of 


where red clover cannot te at 


all 


clover does 


grown 
rotation, alsike 
nor with the similar 
fact that in western Pennsylvania and 
clover flour- 


except in a narrow 


well; 
Ohio, where 


eastern red 


ished luxuriant!y in boyhood, it 
and alsike has taken 
t on dairy farms or on 
farms stock or 
feeding ‘been kept, and 
the fertility of the soil maintained by 
the application of manure and an oc- 
ecasional application of lime. 

We confess, therefore, that we are 
at sea as to the real cause of clover- 


our 
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clover for a long time, they are very 
apt to grow it quite well if given the 
chance. This is the theory on which 
European farmers practice, that is, to 
try to grow clover only in rotation. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is always glad 
to receive photographs of farm views, 
pictures of farm buildings, live stock, 
ete. Such photographs should be at- 
tractive in themselves, and it is par- 
ticularly necessary that they be clear 
cut. It is impossible to reproduce 
satisfactorily anything but sharp, 
clear cut pictures 
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Sabsecription Price, Postpaid, $1.00 per 
Wear; $2.00 for Three Years. Al! subscrip- 
tions are payable in advance, and the paper wil! be 
discontinued when the time expires, unless renewed. 
The date on the tag which bears the name of the 
subscriber indicates the time to which the subscrip- 
tion has been paid. : 





HENRY WALLACE, 
H. C. WALLACE, - 
JNO. P. WALLACE, 
Aoents Wantep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces' Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there ts no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 
ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Fraud. and trrespons'bie 
firms are not peownaty advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columna. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farner as the best medium tn the West through 
which to reach the most fntelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No die- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 
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CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 





Pnoroograpus of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
an will be reproduced ff of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 








Questions—Subsecribers are at liberty to ast 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posal 
bie. ether through the paper or by mail. Wed» not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 

ostoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





A.1 correspondence should be directed to the paper 
nd not to any {ndividual connected with It. 
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BREEDING REGISTERED DRAFT 
HORSES. 
An lowa correspondent writes us as 
profit in 
whether 


growing registered 


they 


to the 
draft 
grown as successfully in this country 


horses, can be 


any other, what breeds to select, 
and the price; what colors are 
able, and where they canbe obtained. 
We have been satisfied for a great 
many years that those portions of the 
United States that grow big crops of 
corn, wheat, and clover, and therefore 
have an abundant supply of plant food 
and animal food in and on the soil, 
‘an grow quite as good draft horses 
as can be grown in any part of the 
world. Soils that are deficient in lime, 
soils that will not grow clover, soils 
that need drainage, will not grow first 
class draft horses. Lands that are 
gently rolling will grow better draft 
horses than lands that are too flat, 
fer the reason that the rolling char- 
acter of the land gives better oppor- 
tunities for muscular growth than 
dead level. So‘ls that are deficient in 
the mineral elements will not develop 


as 


desir- 


as sound horses as those in which 
these tests are in abundance. The 


draft horse, the world over, is not pro- 
duced on the mountain sides or on bar- 
ren lands but on soils that produce 
abundant crops adapted to their cli 
mate. . 


Now as to breeds to be chosen 
That depends on two things: First, 
on the individual preference of the 


grower, and second, on the breed prev 
alent in that locality. If we were start- 
ing in the business and the great 
majority of farmers grew one partic 
ular breed we would not grow some 
other breed, however much our prefer 
ence, for the reason that the horses 
grown in the county or neighborhood 
that has a reputation of growing good 
horses of any breed, and plenty of 
them, are always worth more than 
horses of the same quality where the 
numbers are comparatively few. In 
fact. one of the great reasons that 
England has achieved such success in 
the growing of different kinds of pure 
bred stock Lies in the fact that they 
are localized, each particular section 
being famous for one particular breed. 
This is quite as true on the continent 
as it is in the United Kingdom 
Shires, for example, on the level, rich 
lands of England: Clydesdales, which 
are a modification of the Shire, on the 
richer lands of Scotland: Belgians on 
the richer lands in Belgium: and Per- 
cherons in France 

As to color: A good horse never 
has a bad color. The color, however. 
should be limited in horses, as in cat 
tle, to the prevailing color of the breed, 
and any wide variations from that 
color is an indication of impurity in 
breeding. A color craze in horses is 
quite as damaging as the color craze 
which has wrought so much injury to 
the Short-horn cattle. We think a 
farmer who has his farm paid for and 
has horse and horse skill can 
very well to buy two good 


sense 
afford 


heavy registered mares of one of the 
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best breeds. He should select them 
wth the greatest of care, both as to 


breeling and individual merit, and par- 
ticularly individual merit. For indi- 
vidual merit in two or three genera 
tions back ‘s the best evidence that he 
ean have of good breeding. We would 
breed them to horses of the same 
treed of high individual merit, and 
would give preference to one that had 
teen worked out of season in the ordi- 
nary farm work on the farm. First- 
class mares come high. The man is 
fortunate who can secure one three to 
four years old at from $300 to $500. 
We would not expect to kee) reg- 
istered mares solely for the purpose of 
grow ng colts, and would not keep any 
more than is necessary for the ordi 
nary reasonable work on the farm. If 
the present range of prices continue 
he should ¢sell colts at yearlings for 
from 40 to 50 ver cent cf the value 
of the mare. Any check to our pres- 
ent prosperity would naturally involve 
a decrease in the price of horzes, but 


there is no danger that a first-class 
Crait horse will go out of fashion. 
Farmers will be more and more par- 


ticular as to the quality of stallions 


and there should be a demand, w.th 
good prices, for all the good colts that 
ean be grown for years to come, and 


for this reason, that grade draft horses 
ean be grown on the rich lands of the 
United States and shipped to Europe 
be 


for less than they can possibly 

grown on the higher priced lands of 
that country. In case there should be 
a check to our present prosperity and 
prices fall, we would advise every 
good farmer to stock up with the high- 
est class of mares that he can find 


and breed for the next period of high 
prices wh'ch will surely come. In 1895 
when horses were a drug on the mar- 
ket and many farmers believed that 
they would be driven out of business 
by the bicycle we urged every one of 
our readers to buy all the good horses 
he could buy and raise colts for the 
twentieth century—to buy them as 
cheap as he could, but buy them—and 
those who followed our advice made 
hatfuls of money; while those who per- 
sisted in believing that we were enter- 
ing a horseless age had to buy horses 
back for two or three times the price 
they real zed for those they foolishly 
sold. “The thing that hath been shall 
be, and there is nothing new under 
the sun.” 


SHIPPING CATTLE SUBJECT TO 
INSPECTION. 
An eastern agricultural paper in re- 
ferring to our advice to farmers who 
have cows and he fers to sell to ship 


them subject to inspection, regards 
the advice as unsound, and for two 
reasons, which we quote: 


“The first is that it is too expensive 
for a man who has only a few cows 
or heifers to ship them as advised. 
He must usually sell such animals to 
the shipper who can handle cattle in 


ear load lots.” This is true of the 
eastern shipper and to some extent 
true of the western. With a_ very 


large per cent of the western farmers, 
however, the car load is the unit, 
whether he ships them to market him- 
self or sells them to a shipper. 
Where than carload lots are 
sold it is very easy to identify them 
by tagging. In whatever way they 
are sold the farmer must take his 
choice between selling them subject 
to inspection or selling them at a 
price of from ten to twenty-five cents 


less 


per hundred pounds less, to justify 
the shipper or packer in buying them 
and taking chances on them being 


condemned 
The paper continues: “The second 
is that the condemnation or the pass- 


ing of his animals at the slaughter 
house is not a means of telling 
whether the herd is affected with 
tuberculosis or free from it. Cattle 
are condemned for other’ diseases 
than tuberculosis, and every animal 
may have tuberculosis in a slight de- 
gree and still be passed by the in- 
spectors.” 

This is quite true. We did not ad- 
vise our readers to sell their cattle 
“subject” for the purpose of finding 


out whether the herds are infected or 
not; but in case any animals were 
condemned we advised them to have 
the herd tested with tuberculin and 
thus find out what particular animals 
are affected, and therefore dangerous 
to the health of his other cattle, his 
hogs, and his family. If the farmer 
wishes to find out whether his cattle 
are infected, the only thing for him 
to do is to test them with tuberculin: 
but the average farmer will net have 
his cows tested with tuberculin 
long as he thinks there is a possibil- 


as 











ity of shifting the loss to other 
shoulders. 

It is true that cattle are condemned 
for other reasons, for example, for 
an advanced stage of pregnancy or of 
lump-jaw. It is also true that many 
cattle are passed even though tuber- 
culous; but any advice that will either 
directly or indirectly lead the farmer 
to test his cattle for tuberculosis is 
sound advice. 

With the final statement of our 
crit:c we in a large measure agree, 
namely, that “the only way in which 
he can learn the truth about tuber- 
culosis in his herd is to have the 
tuberculin test made by a skilled man. 
Then by continued testing and by vac- 
cination he can secure and keep a 
herd free from the d‘sease.” 

We are in a good deal of doubt 
to the propriety of vaccination by the 
farmer. It is yet in its experimental 


as 


stage, and we do not like to advise 
farmers to undertake it. When a herd 
especially of milk cows, is once 


shown to be free from the d-sease, 10 
new animals should be introduced to 
the herd without having first been 
tested with tuberculin and failed to 
react. If this precaution is taken, 
there is little if any need of repeated 
testing. 


ALSIKE FOR SEED. 


An eastern lowa_ correspondent 
writes us that he has taken our ad- 
vice and sowed alsike clover. He now 


has a crop of twenty acres and is in 
doubt whether to cut it for seed or 
for hay; if for seed, whether he should 
cut and bunch it or stack it. 

Alsike usually yields from 
four bushels of seed per acre. 
be handled either way for seed. The 
objection to cutting it, leaving it in 
gavels and then thrashing without 
stacking, is that alsike shatters very 
readily. Rains are also likely to beat 
the bunches into the ground, in which 
case there is considerable loss in 
handling. In any case alsike clover 
cut when -ripe for seed should be 
handled with something over the hay 
rack to catch the seed which will in- 
evitably drop. This is, however, prob- 
ably the better way for an old and ex- 
perienced hand. 

If we had a crop of alsike to handle 
however, we would wait until the 
bloom is about three-fourths off, some 
of the older heads quite black and 
the great majority of them brown. 
We would then mow and cure it as 
hay, handling it as little as possible, 
stack it or put it in a shed, and if 
stacked cover it well with some 
coarse grass, preferably slough grass. 
Then wait until cool weather in au- 
tumn and thrash. It should preferably 
be thrashed with a huller, but we 
think a very good job can be done by 
using a comming thrashing machine 
with hulling attachment, or even with- 
out that if care is taken. The haulm 
should be restacked, as it makes fair- 
ly good second-class hay. 


two to 
It may 


WATCH FOR DODDER. 


Once more we urge our readers to 
keep a very close watch at this 
son of the year for the appearance 
of dodder both in clover and alfalfa. 
It is very easily recognized as a yel- 
low, leafless vine which wraps itself 
around the clover or alfalfa plant, 
sticks its suckers into the plant, and 
then lets go of the ground. When the 
life has been sucked out of one plant 
it reaches over and takes hold of an 
other, and thus spreads in an ever- 
widening circle from the po:nt where 
it originated. It produces seed very 
abundantly; and when the soil is once 
seeded nothing but years of cultiva- 
tion will eradicate this most dreaded 
pest of the alfalfa and clover fields. 

This dodder has been tolerably 
widely scattered through fore gn 
clover seed or through clover seed 
from alfalfa growing sections of the 
west that have become badly infested 
from the same source. There are two 
or three varieties of dodder infesting 
clover and alfalfa. In fact, there are 
great numbers of these parasitic 
plants which infest their different 
hosts, the most common one in the 
prair.e states being the large dodder 
which may be found any season along 
streams and bottoms where the wild 
artichoke grows profusely 

From this statement of the charac- 
ter of the plant our readers will not 
be at a loss to know what to do with 
it. Whenever you cut it off 
under the surface of the ground, if it 
exists in spots, and burn it. If it ‘s 
scattered all over the fie’d the crop 
must be cut and made into hay before 
the dodder has opportunity to seed, 


See 
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without reference to the 
the alfalfa. Otherwise it will sprea 
all over the farm. We hope our read 
ers will keep an eye out for this ve 
low parasite, which lad’es in thei 
poetic way often call “love vin 


condition of 


SHEEP IN A POTATO FIELD. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes 

“IT would like to know what you thir 
of turning sheep on a potato field 
the fall after the vines are dried. |) 
you think the sheep would hurt 
potatoes? What would you adviss 
sow at the last cultivation in order 
have fall feeding? Would like to } 
from any of your readers who hay 
had experience in this matter. | 
twelve acres of potatoes and havs 
lambs and sheep.” 

We do not know of any par 
harm the sheep would do to the po 
unless the ground is very ‘ 
when the potatces might be injure; : 
tramping. We would be glad to 
from any of our readers this 
ject. 

With regard to sowing a crop in 
potatoes at the last plowing 
our readers have made a practic 
planting corn between the potato 1 
This would yield quite a good dea 
feed for the sheep; or rape cou 
sowed, and would yield a large an 
of fall feed. Th's, however, wi 
make the potatoes somewhat mors 
ficult to dig. Let us have some 
from our readers on these points 


toes 


on 





PERSONALITY IN POTATOES. 


Farmers in all countries of! 
world have been wrestling with 
problem of protecting potatoes 
the various forms of blight w! 
make such steady inroads on the 
from year to year. We have ! 
tention of suggest:ng anything new 
the line of spraying or treatment 
wish, however, that our rea 
whether they grow potatoes sim; 
for their own use or in a commer 
way, would make a very careful 
spection of their fields during the « 
ing season, to see if they cannot 
some hills that are comparatively f: 
from injury while others may 
partially or totally diseased. It 
we hope they will mark these |! 
and take them for seed for the 1 
year, meanwhile using 


\\ 





on them 4 
the ordinary means of protection 
their various enemies. 

Why do we mention this? Becau 
for some years the idea has 
growing on us that if we are to 
prove either our grains, grass¢ 
live stock, we must select for the p1 
agation of the plant or species 
few and comparatively rare plant 
animals that seem to have an in 
power of disease resistance. 

For some reason as yet entirely 
known, and possibly beyond the li 
of human thought, there is a pers 
ality about some individuals that 
them many times the power of 
individuals brought up under 
tically the same conditions and 
cumstances. One boy in a fami s 
a “topnotcher,” a “lightning st 
to use a common parlance, wh 
others may be “just ordinary 
sire in the herd leaves an impr 
the breed for generations. One 
leaves an impress on the age 
peach tree may survive the ord 
limits of growing peaches, whi 
thousand similarly situated suc¢ 
to the hard conditions. The ses 
one apple tree thrives while the 
from a thousand may perish und 
same hard conditions. One pota ‘ 
sists disease, and others are mo “ 
less damaged or diseased altog 

Why not take advantage of this i 
sonality and use it for improvins . 
plant, the animal, or the breed? 
history of agriculture teaches on : 
page that the greatest improve! f 
have been made by taking adva 
of this personality. The farmer 
oniy man who can utilize it ll ‘ 
a crop as potatoes. 





COLT SCOURS. 


Mr. J. A. Hart advises us of an 
made in the treatment for colt 
published on page 707 in our iss 
June 7th. He has found the fo ; 
treatment very successful for s 
in colts. Add a spoonful of ! 
butter to a quart of fresh cow's 
warm the mixture, and give 
colt and do not let the colt suc 
twelve hours. In the treatme! 
published previously the _ stat 
was made that the colt should 
from the mare twelve hours 
giving this treatment, but this 5 
read “after” instead of “beforé 
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ABOUT BEES. 


We have had no reports from our 
beekeepers as yet. We very much fear 
that when the reports do come in they 
will be discouraging. Up to June 10th 
n the latitude of central lowa it has 
een a practically flowerless season. 
While the fruit trees were in bloom 
the temperature was too low for the 
ecretion of honey. The blooming of 


white clover has been long delayed, 
ind the secretion of its sweetness 
further delayed by low temperature 


ind in some places heavy rains. 
Under these circumstances we would 
expect very great loss of bees from 
spring dwindling, weakened stands 
even where the colony has survived, 
and late swarming. It is probable, 
therefore, that farmers and apiarists 


will endeavor to _ replenish their 
stands. 
In seasons like this, after warm 


weather sets in and there is an abund- 
ant flow of honey, there is danger of 
good, strong hives swarming them- 
selves out and leaving the parent hive 
queenless. We doubt very much 
whether it pays as a usual thing to 
permit hives to swarm more than once. 
This cannot always be avoided, but it 
generally can by a very little atten- 
tion. 

A simple way is to notice the hive 
from which the swarm issues, hive it, 
then move the parent hive a few feet 
away or put it in a different part of 
the yard, and put the new swarm on 
the old stand. If you have some clean 
comb, that is, comb that is free from 
moth, put that in the new hive with 
the new swarm. 

In twenty-four hours you will con- 
clude that we have given you wrong 
advice. Your old hive will be appar- 
ently deserted, while the new swarm 
on the old stand will seem to be doing 
a rushing business. Now let us see 
what has happened. Swarms that issue 
properly never go out except on a clear 
day and during the hottest part of the 
day. At this time the workers are in 
the fields and there is nothing at home 
except the queen and the bees intend- 
ing to swarm, the eggs and brood, the 
young bees who are caring for the 
brood, not yet being able to work in 
the fields, and a few of the working 
force unloading their honey. Bees in 
coming home look for the location and 
pay no attention to the color or shape 
of the hive. Hence the new swarm 
on the old stand will contain not only 
the swarm itself, but the workers of 
the old hive who did not irtend to go 
with the swarm. It will be very 
strong, and if it has a vigorous queen 
will fill up very fast and in a few weeks 
of good weather will be ready for 

oxes for surplus honey. 

Let us now look into the old swarm 
on the new stand. The working force 
is nearly all gone. The brood is com- 
ing out every day from the sealed comb 
that was in the hive. After a few days 
the bees that were at first caring for 
the young are ready to go to work; 
and hence there will be more and more 

ees every day making their appear- 
ance. A young queen has been left 

he hive, which in a few days will 
be mated and begin to lay eggs to 
) up the population of the hive. It 
require about all the honey that 
bees can make for some time to 
these young broods. Therefore 
you maust not expect an early honey 
harvest from this hive; but if the 
queen is vigorous and the season good, 
youl. may expect a full set of combs, 
probably some surplus, in the fall. 

It is very probable that under favor- 


able conditions the first swarm will 
swarm again. Unless you wish to in- 
crease your stock rapidly, the best 


thing to do is to hive this swarm and 
put it back where it came from. There 
Will be a battle royal between the 
two queens, and you are not likely to 
he anything more about swarming 

year. The surviving queen will, 
ii permitted, kill all the young queens, 
and peace. will be restored. In some 
families of there may be two 
queens in one colony, but not among 
the honey bees. Whether it is true 
or not as stated, that no house is big 


bees 


enough to hold two families, certainly 
I live is big enough for two queens. 
One or the other must die. Sometimes 
one dies and the other is injured; and 


uniess there are young queens com- 
ng on, or fresh eggs, that hive is likely 
queenless 

on the other hand, the farmer has 

Ohiy one or two hives left and wishes 
‘0 increase his stock, there is a better 
Way of doing it than permitting them 
Swarm. If your hives are all ex- 

y of the same kind, so that the 
mb in any hive fits every other hive, 
all that is necessary is to take out two 
or three of the brood combs from the 
ter of the hive, put them in another 
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hive, setting them away by them- 
selves, add additional combs, clean and 
free from moths, and narrow the en- 
trance of the hive. Be sure that there 
are fresh eggs not over three days old 
in some of these brood combs. It is 
well not to shake the bees off these 
combs, but move just what bees are 
on them, being sure that the queen is 
left in the old hive. The places of 
these combs should be filled with fresh 
frames. The skillful apiarist can very 
easily develop a hive out of two or 
three frames filled with brood that will 
be strong enough to live through the 
winter, provided there is a good flow 
of honey either in the spring or fall. 





HIGHER AND LOWER EDUCATION. 


this issue a Minne- 
criticises an arti- 


Elsewhere in 
sota correspondent 
cle appearing under the above title 
issue of May 31st. He has 
somewhat misapprehended the scope 
of the article. We were not criticis- 


ing the appropriations made by the 
various states for the support of agri- 
cultural colleges, state universities, or 
normal schools, but the lavish contri- 
butions made by men of wealth to 
schools in the various states, east and 
west, the benefits of which would nat- 
urally be enjoyed not by the many 
but by the few, and these few the 
children of wealthy parents who are 
abundantly able to furnish the means 
for all the education their children 
can possibly utilize. 

In our judgment it would be a 
great deal better if these vast sums 
were given to the smaller colleges, 
which render such efficient service 
largely because they are within the 
reach of larger numbers of the com- 
mon people, whose means for securing 
an education are in the very nature 
of things limited. The agricultural 
colleges in particular by means of 
their short courses are bringing edu- 
cation nearer to the people than any 
other class of colleges, and they de- 
serve the liberal support of the states 
in which they are located as well as 
of the federal government. 

We disagree with our correspond- 
ent, however, in his theory that edu- 
cation must come from the university 
down. In our judgment the very re- 
verse is true. The real basis of all 
the education is the common school; 
and we shall never have our young 
people educated as they should be un- 
til we work a reform in our entire 
system of common school education. 

The plastic period of human life is 
not when the boy goes to the college 
or university, but while he is in the 
common school. Make their courses 
of study more intensely practical and 
give them teachers in closer touch 
with the life around them, and the 
college and university will prosper as 
they have never done before. Wé do 
not minimize the value of the uni- 
versity or of the college, but we plead 
for the better education of the ninety 
and nine rather than the finished edu- 
cation of the one. 


in our 





FIRST CROP CLOVER AS WINTER 
PASTURE. 


A Bates county, Missouri, corre- 
spondent writes us as follows: 
“T have a farm of 1,140 acres. With 


the exception of about 200 acres all 
of it is in tame grass, and I am always 
confronted with help shortage when 
hay harvest comes on. Can a man 
afford to let his hay (timothy and 
clover) ripen, fall down, and use it for 
winter pasture, not allowing stock on 
it after the frost comes out? Let me 
know how you would handle a situa- 
tion like mine, admitting that you can- 
not get the labor to handle it other- 
wise.” 

If it is not possible to get the labor 
to handle it otherwise, we don’t see 
what our correspondent can do ex- 
cept to let it lie and make the best 
possible use of it as pasture. It is 
well, however, to consider the ad- 
vantages of this method. 

Unquestionably he will practically 
lose the first crop so far as its feed- 
ing value is concerned. The timothy 
and clover would both ripen, the 
stalks would become dry and woody, 
fall to the ground, and so far as feed 
is concerned be practically lost. They 
will, however, add humus material to 
the soil and will thoroughly reseed the 
land, and to this extent will be a ben- 
efit to the land. The second crop will 
grow up through it, and will furnish 
an excellent winter feed for stock. It 
will not be as good a second growth, 


however, as if the first had been 
mowed. 
The stock particularly adapted to 








this method would be horses, mules, 
and stock cattle, which in the latitude 
of Bates county, Missouri, should find 
abundant feed on this kind of pasture 
all winter, and do finely. We have 
had some experience with this second 
crop clover as winter pasture for this 
kind of stock, and found it second only 
to blue grass. We therefore think it 
would be better for our correspond- 
ent and all situated like him, of whom 
there are probably few, to keep 
enough cattle to pasture his meadows, 
where he cannot secure sufficient help 
to make them into hay, and thus 
check the development of seed until 
after seeding time; then let them 
grow and use them as winter pasture. 
Handled in this way, we think they 
would get the maximum of profit pos- 
sible under the conditions mentioned. 

At the price that hay promises to 
bring this year it would pay our corre- 
spondent to invest considerable 
money in the very best hay-making 
machinery and secure hands, even at 
a high price, to put up his first crop, 
and then use the second for winter 
pasture 


THE CLEARING OF BRUSH LANDS. 


A Warren county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“T have sixty acres of land that had 
a heavy growth of timber on it, which 
was cut off about ten years ago and 


has since grown up. Will sheep or 
goats help me clear up this brush? 
If so, how many will it take? The 


land is fenced hog-tight.” 
If the land is fenced hog-tight and 
our correspondent will put about three 


more wires around it, he can safely 
put on a couple of hundred Angora 
goats. The sooner they are put on 


it this year, the better. He will be 
surprised to see what the goats will 
do with this brush. No one would 
believe how high goats will reach to 
get after brush, nor the size of the 
tree they will ride down in order to 
eat the leaves. We believe it is best 
to put on plenty of goats and do the 
work up in short order. 

If there is considerable grass in this 
timber, we would advise him to put 
in some sheep also. Goats eat the 
leaves for their main diet and eat 
grass for dessert; while sheep eat 
grass for their main diet and leaves 
for dessert. They will do very well 
together, and there is very little dan- 
ger of dogs when goats are about. 

The main difficulty in keeping goats 
in the latitude of southern Iowa is in 
keeping them where you want them. 
The rail fence is merely a play ground. 
A fence that is simply hog-tight be- 


low will not keep goats in. It wants 
to have at least nine wires. Another 


difficulty is in keeping them through 
the winter. They need more or less 
brush all winter and should be kept 
on the coarsest kind of feed. 

If one can get plenty of them, it 
is better to fatten and sell them on 
the market after they have finished 


the brush, or to sell them to some 
neighbor who has plenty of rough 
feed. 


SEEDING CLOVER IN CORN. 


A southern Iowa _ correspondent 


writes as follows: 

“In seeding land to clover and tim- 
othy would one not be more apt to 
get a catch by sowing in corn before 
the last plowing than by seeding with 
small grain? Of course it would be 
necessary to lay the corn by with a 
surface cultivator and leave the land 
as smooth as possible.” 

This is one of the questions that 
have been up before farmers for 
years. In seasons of exceptional rain- 
fall it is not at all difficult to secure 
a stand of clover by sowing it just 
before the last plowing of the corn, 
allowing the plowing to cover it, and 
then follow with the weeder or some 
other surface cultivator. It should be 
covered deep enough to secure moist- 
ure. As in spring seeding, how deep 
is a question which the farmer him- 
self must determine. 

It is not difficult to secure a stand 
in this way. The only question is 
whether the stand will live through 
the winter. If sowed in corn and the 
cornstalks are allowed to stand and 
catch the snow, there is no great dif- 
ficulty. If the cornstalks are removed, 
however, and the ground should be 
bare of snow in winter, especially if 
very dry, there is danger of losing the 


stand. 

The great problem with clover 
growing at any time of the year is 
not to secure a stand. This can be 
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done anywhere and at any. time with 
germinable seed, given covering 
enough to secure sufficient moisture 
for germination and not so deep as 
to exclude the air. The difficulty is 
in maintaining this stand. We do not 
think the chances are as good on the 
whole in corn at the last plowing, 
especially in the northern part of our 
territory; but where a man wished 
to get land seeded to clover quickly 
it is certainly worth trying. 

Bear in mind, however, that the 
conditions which govern in germina- 
tion must be provided in this as in 
all other cases, namely, sufficient 
depth of covering to secure moisture 
but not enough to exclude the air. 
There is little danger of getting too 
much covering when seeded in corn. 
The danger lies in not getting it 
covered deep enough in a dry time. 





WEIGHT OF CONDEMNED ANIMALS. 


Referring to the condemnation of 
animals on post-mortem examination 
in the packing houses, several of our 
subscribers have written asking how 
the weights of such carcasses are de- 
termined. Also how in the case of a 
car load of cattle in which two or 
more owners are represented, how is 
it determined whose cattle have been 
condemned? 

With regard to the weight of a con- 
demned carcass, we are informed by 
representative packers that they have 
arranged to take the dead weight of 
the individual carcass which is con- 


demned, and figure the live weight by 
taking the average percentage of 
yield of the load. For example: If 
the load dresses 50 per cent, and if 
the weight of the condemned carcass 
should be 500 pounds, then the live 
weight would be figured as_ 1,000 
pounds, and this weight would be 
charged back to the commission mer- 
chant. This method of ascertaining 
the proper weight should be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

In the case of a car load owned by 
two or more different parties, the only 
way to determine whose animal has 
been condemned is to tag the animal 
previously, either by using metal tags 
in the ears or by using a paster on 
the back. As a rule the animals must 
be tagged in some way when they are 
shipped so that the commission mer- 
chant may know how to make his re- 
turns to the different shippers. If the 
animals are tagged the inspector who 
passes upon the carcasses would re- 
port by tag number any that may be 
condemned, and the individual owner- 
ship could thus be determined. The 
sooner regular shippers who buy and 
ship butcher stuff adopt the method 
of tagging every animal purchased 
the better it will be for them and the 
better it will be for the men from 
whom they buy. It is not a difficult 
matter to affix metal tags in the ears 
of animals bought, and when this is 
done the shipper can determine just 
whose animals have been condemned 
and can advise the sellers of that fact. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. (NO. 1.) 


We propose to have a few heart-to- 
talks with our readers on the 
subject of tuberculosis in the human 
family, in cattle, hogs, and other ani 
mals. We intend to say very plainly 


heart 


to them some things which we have 
never felt justified in saying hereto- 
fore. We shall speak to them not as 


a veterinarian or physician, but from 
a practical standpoint. 

The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer has 
made tuberculosis the subject of care- 
ful study for more than forty years. 
He is himself the sole survivor of a 


large family, eight of whom died of 
consumption, which is simply tuber- 
culosis in its last stages. He is a 


survivor simply because he left home 
before the disease began in his fam- 
ily, and was in living contact only 
with the last members of the family, 
and that for but a few weeks. He was 
himself affected with the disease and 
believed by physicians to have but 
six months to live, and recovered from 
it simply because he adopted an open 
air life. 
At that time, in the sixties and 
seventies, it was believed.that tuber- 
culosis was hereditary and incurable. 
That it is not hereditary in the human 
family is now admitted by the medi- 
cal fraternity. That it is curable is 
demonstrated by the fact that autop- 
sies have shown numberless cases of 


tuberculous scars, from which the 
patient had recovered and died of 
some other disease. 


That it is not hereditary in cattle is 
demonstrated by the fact that calves 
from dams known to be tuberculous 
do not contract the disease when fed 
on milk from healthy cows or on ster- 
ilized milk from tuberculous cows, (tf 
not otherwise exposed to the disease. 

After we turned our attention to 
breeding live stock we introduced 
tuberculosis into our herd by the pur- 
chase of pure bred animals, and to our 


hogs by feeding the milk from a 
creamery. At any rate, this was pre- 
sumably the cause of the disease in 


the hogs. We have discussed the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis from time to time 
for the last twenty years, but have not 
felt justified in saying all that we 
really thought and believed. 

When a number of the eastern 
states adopted the method of stamp- 
ing out the disease by paying for the 
infected cattle, and such legislation 
in lowa was gravely proposed, We op- 
posed it because we deemed it im- 
practicable, as it has proved to be in 
the states which undertook the rash 
experiment. 

In 1901 we thought we foresaw very 
clearly the condition of things which 
exists today. We therefore made a 
determined effort to induce the lead- 
ing breeders of improved stock to 
quietly test their herds with tuber- 
culin, separate the diseased animals 
from the sound, fatten them and sell 
them, after breeding them for three or 
four years, for slaughter subject to 
post-mortem examination, and _ then 
thereafter sell breeding stock subject 
to the tuberculin test. In this we 
signally failed, but felt sure that 
events would sooner or later compel 
the adoption of this method not mere- 
ly in the case of breeding cattle but 
in dairy cows as well. 

The cattle and hog growers of the 
west are now face to face with a con- 
dition of affairs which demands very 
thorough investigation and prompt 
and decisive action. 

The complaints made by the for- 
eigner of unhealthy conditions among 
our live stock have compelled the 
government to inaugurate post- 
mortem inspection of all kinds of 
meats for export to foreign countries. 
Our own people would not long be 
satisfied to eat meats that the for- 
eigner would not accept, and hence 
the new legislation which compels 
post-mortem inspection of all meats 
intended for interstate commerce. 
The pure food law compels a higher 
standard of meats than we have had 
heretofore and, therefore, a closer in- 
spection than that previously _ re- 
quired. The people of the state will 
not long be satisfied to eat meat that 
is not up to the standard required by 
the people of other states. Hence it 
is only a question of time when state 
inspection will be required and en- 
forced as rigidly as interstate inspec- 
tion. 

The question then comes up inevit- 
ably: Who shall stand the loss; the 
man who kills and distributes the 
meat, or the farmer who grows and 
sells the animal? This is speedily 
followed by the next question: Should 
the farmers as a whole stand the loss, 
as they have been doing for years 
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past; or shall the loss be sustained 
by the farmer who grows and sells 
the diseased animal? It therefore be- 
comes a question of morals, on which 
there is, or at least should be, no 
difference of opinion. 

All this will sooner or later bring 
home to the farmer the question as to 
whether he has tuberculous animals 
in his herd. The disease never will 
be stamped out, nor will it be de- 
creased, until this question is definite- 
ly settled. It will, on the other hand, 
certainly increase, and that, too, in 
geometrical proportion. It is there- 
fore up to the farmer to decide 
whether he will now take measures 
to ascertain whether he has tubercu- 
losis among his cattle or not. 

If he has the disease among his cat- 
tle and feeds his calves milk from 
tuberculous cows they will most cer- 
tainly contract the disease. If he 
feeds this milk to pigs, or allows his 
pigs to follow tuberculous cattle, he 
is just as certain to have tuberculosis 
among his hogs as the days come, 
for reasons which we will explain 
very fully in our next article on this 
subject. 

It is, therefore, simply a question 
as to whether we will take hold of the 
disease and stamp it out on the indi- 
vidual farm at the present minimum 
of expense, or whether we will do so 
later on at the maximum of expense. 
No man can afford to shirk the in- 
vestigation of his herd and remain in 
willful ignorance in the hope that in 
some way he can unload the possible 
loss upon his neighbor by selling his 
cattle, or upon the packer under post- 
mortem inspection. The latter can- 
not be forced to stand the loss, and 
guards himself against it by regariu- 
ing this loss as part of the expense 
of conducting the business and col- 
lects it from the general public by 
buying cattle and hogs at that much 
lower prices than the market condi- 
tions warrant. 

In studying this question we must 
consider the future as well as the 
present. The question is, How can 
we get rid of this insidious and dan- 
gerous disease with the minimum of 
expense, and at the same time do the 
fair and just thing to our fellow man, 
while safe-guarding the health and the 
very life of those nearest and dearest 
to us? 

This is a question for every farmer 
who owns either cattle or hogs to 
settle for himself. If he does not, it 
will sooner or later be settled for him, 
and that, too, without regard to his 
pecuniary interests, and without the 
slightest reference to the contest now 
going on in packing centers between 
the commission man and the packers. 
Neither of these parties are in the 
business for their health. Neither of 
them is a better friend of the farmer 
and stockman than his business inter- 
ests require him to be. It is, there- 
fore, utter foolishness for the farmers 
to become partisans of either side, or 
to play into the hands of either one 
in preference to the other. For many 
years past farmers have felt like say- 
ing to both of them: “A plague on 
both your houses;” but if the present 
controversy between them leads us 
to determine whether we have tuber- 
culosis, by selling our cows and heif- 
ers subject to inspection, it will be 
little less than stark madness not to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity. 





THE DANGER OF BUMPER CROPS. 


This editorial was published in our 
issue of November 11, 1904, and is 
here republished by request: 


There may be and often is an un- 
healthy and dangerous prosperity. 
When a few people are making money 
fast, everybody wants to get into the 
swim, or, in other words, to hold their 
plates up and catch buckwheat cakes 
with honey on both sides of them as 
they come down. The farmer is not 
by any means exempt from the get- 
rich-quick microbe. He is in danger 
of trying to get rich too quick through 
the allurements and temptations of 
the speculator in the wheat, corn, or 
pork pit; the promoter of creameries 
where there are no cows and no 
dairymen; the promoters of oil wells. 
gold mines, and schemes for various 
kinds of farming in countries which 
he knows nothing about; but perhaps 
his greatest danger is from trying to 
duplicate on a much larger scale an 
occasional immense crop on his farm. 

One of the college professors from 
a western state was telling us how 
his schemes for improvement in farm- 
ing, such as grass growing and stock 
growing, which had succeeded well for 
three very hard years, all came to 
naught because of a bumper crop of 
wheat, when the crop was worth even 
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guarantee them for five full years. 


this country this season 


Chatham Fanning Mills are fitted with 17 
screens and riddles—they will clean—and 
gvade—all kinds of seed—from the largest 
to the tiniest. They will clean and grade 
seed corn—they will take weed seeds and 













Now don’t think of buying a Fanning 
Mill anywhere until you get my book and 
my prices—and then decide. 

With the immense amount of money—Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars—that we have invest- 
ed in the Fanni Mill manufacturing business, 
weare sure to give our customers every im- 
provement AF having in the Chatham Fan- 
Ding Mill,and we are bound to please every 
customer who buys from us. 

” Manson Campbell, President 
The Manson Campbell Company, Ltd., 
316 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Dept. 316Topeka, Kan. Dept 3i6Albany, N. Y. 
Dept. 3 est Paul, Minn. Dept 316Nashville, Tez 
In writing, address nearest branch house, 







This book will tell you what you ought to know about clean 
seed—-tell you a great deal about how to do away with the weed 
crop—will post you on the best way to mzke money out of your 
grain—will tel! you how to grade up your crop—will tell you why 
it's just as easy—and cheaper—to raise good graded crops that 
bring the highest prices, as it is toraise poor, uneven crops on 
account of planting poor seed mixed with weeds. 


Chatham Fanning Mills are Sold on 


Time—and on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL— 
FREIGHT PREPAID—GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


That's the story of the celebrated Chatham Fanning Mill. 
We sell them on trial—pay the freight—and 
With proper 
care a Chatham Fanning Mill will last a lifetime. 
I'm going after the Fanning Mill! business of 
and I intend to get iton 
agreat big value in a machine—at a low price, 
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all kinds of foreign matter out of your seed. 4a 
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= = Left Me Quote You a Price On a 


CHA THAM 


FANNING MILL 
With Bagging Attachment 


They will separate oats from wheat—a perfect 
separation at the rate of from 40 to 50 
bushels per hour 
You ought to own a first-class, high-grade Fanning Mill, 
It will save you a lot of money—and make 
Before you think of buying a Mill anywhere you should write me a 
postal asking for book and prices on my celebrated Mills. 
take only a penny for a postal—and a minute of your time—to get my 
special prices on a 1907 Chatham Fanning Mill with Bagging Attach- 
My book will tell you how good Fanning Mills and Bagging 
Attachments are made—will tell you how I have made over 250.000 
celebrated Chatham Fanning Mills, which are giving good service 











you a lot of money. 







It will 




























We carry a full stock of 
Chatham Fanning Mills at all 
our branch houses, which are 
located in leading trade 
centers throughout the 
country 





































Write today for book and 
prices without fail 








more than the price of the land. 
When the farmers in his territory 
reaped this immense harvest they said 
it was no use to grow gardens, raise 
chickens, milk cows, and feed cattle 
when you could get rich quicker in 
one year growing wheat; and in- 
stanced a case where a well known 
Short-horn breeder had recently sold 
choice pedigreed Short-horn heifers at 
two cents per pound. He was going 
out of the business because his cus- 
tomers had gone out. 

We had a case of that kind in Iowa 
a few years ago. The farmers :in 
northeastern Iowa grew a bumper crop 
of wheat, got a good price for it, and 
they had visions of getting rich quick 
through wheat growing. They greatly 
increased their acreage of wheat the 
next year, and it was an utter failure. 
Then came grasshoppers. Thisseemeed 
a dire calamity, but it was the salva- 
tion of that part of the state. When 
the farmers asked what they must 
do to be saved, Father Clarkson, Sec- 
retary Wilson, and the rest of us told 
them to “go to grass” the next year, 
to get cows to eat the grass, and 
the next year to make butter. Pros- 
perity has reigned in that section of 
the state ever since, whether times 
are good or bad, because farmers have 
got down to the fundamental prac- 
tices which insure success. Unlooked 
for prosperity is always dangerous. 
Making money too rapidly even in per- 
fectly legitimate ways has lured more 
men to ruin than bad crops and hard 
times have driven into bankruptcy. 
We have known many a farmer after 
a lucky speculation on the board of 
trade, or after having harvested a 
bumper crop, stand in as much need 
either of a larger hat or a very short 
hair cut as the young man fresh from 
college the first year, who considers 
his father an old fogy and his moth- 
er’s dress out of style. It is well, but 
not always easy, to keep a level head. 





The National Corn Exposition is 
called to the attention of Iowa farm- 
ers. This exposition will be held in 
Chicago October 5 to 19, 1907, and 
will undoubtedly be the greatest show 
of its kind ever held. Over $14,000 
will be given in cash prizes alone, 
while a much greater amount will be 
offered in the way of special prizes. 
Prizes will be offered for state, inter- 
state, and national competition. Iowa 
is the great corn state of the union; 
naturally great things will be ex- 
pected of her in this contest. Anyone 
desiring special information and 
premium list should address Curt. M. 





Treat, Secretary National Corn Expo 
sition, Great, Northern Building, 77 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Iowa 
farmers who are especially interested 
in this contest are invited to corre- 
spond with M. L. Bowman, Ames, 
Iowa, head of the Farm Crops De 
partment of the Iowa Agricultural 
College and secretary of the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association, who will 
be pleased to suppiy information rel 
ative to selecting a sample of corn for 
corn contests. 





Extensive improvements are being 
made on the Nebraska State Fair 
grounds this summer. The low 


ground to the left of the railway en 
trance is being filled with six to eight 
feet of dirt, and when this is com- 
pleted the cattle and hog barns will 
be moved to this location. Half a 
dozen new hog barns will also be 
built, and a new cattle barn to cost 
about $20,000. This barn will |! 
about 200x250 feet, and will have stall 
room for 632 head of cattle. We aré 
glad to note these improvements on 
the Nebraska grounds. At the fair 
last year the attendance was so large 
that the congestion was very great 
and it was with great difficulty that 
the visitor could make a satisfactory 
examination of the live stock depart- 
ment. Nebraska really ought to have 
about one hundred acres added to the 
fair grounds in order to take care of 
the future. However, by this re 
arrangement of the barns some very 
desirable space will be released where 
the present barns now stand, and this 
will take care of the growth of the 
institution for a few years to comé 


e 





We caution our readers agains 
permitting themselves being deceive 
by any of the so-called financial 
papers which are being distrib uted 1 in 
greater or less quantities throughout 
the western country. There are a [ew 
strong, conservative, and well man 
managed financial papers published at 
the different financial centers, but 0! 
far the greater majority of these S° 
calied financial papers are nothing 
more or less_ than’ blackmaling 
sheets and are used for the purpose 
of deceiving people as to the va! 
the property they write up. Their edi 
torial space is for sale to anyone who 
will buy and pay the price, and thelr 
columns are filled wit. stories of mee 
who got rich quick in buying th apiece 
that mining stock. We advise 0! 
friends to pay absolutely no attention 
to any papers of this sort which may 
be sent to them. 
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JOINT RATES IN IOWA. 


For more than the 
farmers and manufacturers of Iowa 
have been demanding the enactment 
of a joint rate law. To understand 
the significance of this term “joint 
rates,” it must be remembered that 
the railroads of Iowa are on a mileage 
basis with reference to their freight 
charges; that inasmuch as the cost of 
transportation is made up of the cost 
of getting the business and loading 
the freight as well as hauling it, it is 
but just that the rate for short dis- 
tances should be relatively high, and 
that the longer the haul on one line 
of railroad the lower the rate per ton 
per mile should be. 

This bears particularly hard on 
farmers and manufacturers who are 
obliged to do business with each other 


twenty years 


over two different lines of railroad, 
and particularly for short distances. 
Inasmuch as express charges are 


based on first-class freignt charges, it 


necessarily compels them to pay 
high express rates on two. short 
hauls. 


The last general assembly of Iowa 


among other good things enacted a 
law giving the railroad commission 
of the state power to make _ joint 


rates, leaving the method—and wisely, 
too—largely to their judgment os 
might seem best after careful in- 
vestigation of the actual facts. 

This investigation began shortly 
after the legislature adjourned. There 
was considerable difference of opinion 
among the farmers and manufacturers 
and merchants of the state, but after 
a thorough investigation the different 
hearings running over many weeks, 
the railroad commissioners decided to 
establish what is known as a blanket 
rate, or joint rate covering all classes 
of goods and all sorts of business. 

The pressure for joint rates came at 


first from the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the smaller towns, who 
found themselves seriously discrim- 


inated against by the practice on the 
part of the railroads of giving joint 
rates on interstate traffic, thus limit- 
ing them to the line of roads on which 
the factory or business might be 
located and making the competition 
with similar factories exceedingly 
severe and always from those outside 
the state, to which the railroads had 
given the advantage of a joint rate 
It soon became apparent, however, 
that nothing would meet the condi- 
tions except what is known as a 
blanket rate, the bearings of which 
will appear in the following extract 
from the order made by the railroad 
commission June 25th, and which goes 
into effect August 21st of the present 
year: 

“First—That there be and is hereby 
established a schedule of joint through 
railway rates upon all the routes and 
lines operated or being in the state of 
Iowa and upon all classes of freights 
and commodities carried within this 
state, as follows: 

“Railroads shall be 
charge and receive a freight rate for 
freight carried over more than one 
line, a sum not to exceed eighty (80) 
per cent of the sum of the local rates 
as provided by the Iowa schedule, and 
said railroads as a part of said joint 
rate shall absorb all ‘transfer charges 
on car load lots, provided, however, 
that in case 80 per cent of the locals 
shall be less than the rate for con- 
tinuous mileage between two points 
as per the Iowa schedule, the rate for 
continuous mileage between said 
points shall be the joint rate. 

“Second—The above joint rate shall 
not apply upon distances less than 
twenty-five (25) miles, and in such 
cases the joint rate upon carload lots 
Shall be the sum of the locals as per 
the Iowa schedule; provided, however, 
that the maximum rate for distances 
less than twenty-five miles shall in 
no case exceed the minimum joint 
rate for a distance of twenty-five 
miles. In the above cases the trans- 
fer charges shall be absorbed by the 
railroads. 

“Third—That the regulation re- 
Specting the transportation of freight 
in less than car load lots from the 
usual unloading place of one railway 
to the usual loading place of the other 
be not made until the board is more 
fully advised of the necessary expense 
thereof, and points where charge is 
now made therefor and full informa- 
tion had as to all conditions which 
will enable the board to make a reg- 
ulation which will be fair and just to 
all parties. 

“Fourth—When the board is thus 
fully advised, that it make such regu- 
lation for transfer charges in less than 
car load lots, either upon routes in 
particular or in general, or at partic- 
ular transfer stations, as the circum- 


entitled to 





stances and facts developed make ad- 
visable, and that such regulation be 
a part of the joint rate hereby estab- 
lished. 

“Fifth—That as a part of said joint 
rate the maximum rate for a minimum 
shipment shall be twenty-five cents 
(25c). The above rate is based upon 
the interstate rate. If the interstate 
rate is changed it is the purpose of 
this board to make the same harmon- 
ize with such interstate rate. 

“Sixth—That the secretary of the 
board is hereby directed to publish 
a schedule of joint through railway 
rates in compliance with these regu- 
lations, so that the same shall go into 
effect not later than August 1, 1907. 

“Seventh—That the railroads inter- 
ested be, and they are hereby request- 
ed to keep accurate accounts of the 
effect of this joint rate upon the busi- 
ness of the railroads, and present to 
the board a full statement thereof at 
a hearing to be called for that pur- 
pose on notice, and not earlier than 
six months from the taking effect 
thereof, and that shippers be invited 
to appear at said time for a like pur- 
pose.” 

It will be seen from the above that 
this order is in its nature temporary, 
the commission remaining free to 
make any changes which circum- 
stances shall indicate are advisable. 
The farmers and business men of 
Iowa are to be congratulated on this 


order. This is the second order 
which the commission has recently 
made, both tending to enable the 


farmers and business men of the state 
to do business more easily with each 
other. 

The first order was a reduction in 
the local rates on horses, mules, cat- 
tle, and sheep, enabling farmers to 
send these classes of live stock as far 
as they deemed advisable to -local 
markets, thus ingreasing the area 
over which local packing houses could 
do business. The present order will 
be a very great benefit to farmers who 
wish to deal with each other in the 
way of shipping live stock, grain, and 
hay between points in the state. 

Both these orders are state build- 
ers. As we have pointed out from time 
to time, particularly during the last 
winter, the low long haul tends to 
make a back pasture of the country 
and to concentrate the population and 
business in great centers. What has 
long been needed is the low short 
haul. Both these -orders of the com- 
mission tend to build up local indus- 
tries of every class and character, 
and to check the tendency of former 
railroad practice to build up large 
cities in distant states. 

The thanks of the people of Iowa 
are due to the Iowa Railroad Com- 
mission for both these orders. We 
are satisfied that after six months’ 
experience the joint rate, possibly 
with some slight modifications, will 
be the permanent system for all time. 





CICADA. 


A White county, Illinois, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“We have lots of locusts here. 
Some people say that they ruin all 
kinds of fruit by laying their eggs on 
them. Is this true?” 

There are two species of the cicada, 
or so-called locust, one coming once 
in seventeen years and the other once 
in thirteen years. The thirteen-year 
locust was due to appear two or three 
weeks ago in Missouri, southern IIli- 
nois, and in the southwestern corner 
of Iowa. Like everything else, they 
appear to be a little late. Southern 
Iowa will in due time be visited by 
what is known as the seventeen-year 
locust. 

Neither of these is a locust at all, 
but a cicada. The grasshopper is a 
locust, although we apply the term 
only to the migratory species which 
from time to time come forth from 
its breeding grounds on the northwest 


ranges and sweeps down over the 
country. 

This cicada, or so-called locust, is a 
harmless thing. It does not lay its 


eggs on any kind of fruit, neither has 
it any sting. It does lay its eggs in 


the twigs of fruit and forest trees. 
These twigs die and fall to the 
ground. The larvae emerge, burrow 


down into the ground, and live on the 
roots of the tree, appearing with great 
regularity and apparently all at once 
at the end of thirteen or seventeen 
years, as the case may be. 

There is no need of making any 
warfare against them. Let the pigs 
and chickens and turkeys and guinea 
hens have all théy want of them. 
They will have fat feeding while the 
locusts last. Then after they have 
done their work and the dying twigs 
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Implements 


Yz7-7) Clean Sweep Loader 


Y The business hay loader, but not the kicking kind. 
Does not bunch, wad, tangle nor thresh hay, and does not 
elevate manure nor trash. 
chine for satisfactory clover seed gathering. 
or level, in wind or calm. Carrier raises as load increases, 
Detach without getting off load. Light draft, strong and durable. 


Divides a swath--the only ma- 
Works on hillside 


Side« 


SAN DWICH Delivery RAKE 


TEDDER AND RAKE IN ONE—BETTER THAN EITHER 


Does not rope the hay, but teds it into light, fluffy windrows so it air 
cures perfectly. 
. stems and leaves. 
no dumping. 
a boy old enough to drive can do it. 


No need for second stirring, which breaks up 
It rakes clean and it requires 
The easiest of all rakes to operate, 


Best Pair Hay Making and Saving Tools on 
the Market. Send for catalog and get all 
Particulars. 


SANDWICH MFG. oo, J 
116 Main St., Sandwich, ill. 




















Enables you tosave your clover 
seed in the best and easiest possi- 
ble way. It places the cut crop to 
the side out of the way of team and 
machine on next round, Saves its 
cost every day it is used. Don’t 
pay an exorbitant price for clover 
seed next — Save your own 
seed and sell your surplus. It will 
make you money, and our Bunch- 
er is the very thing you need. Ask 
your dealer about it, or write us 
for catalogue. 





























they provide. 
bes mol 





SAVE YOUR WHOLE HAY CROP 


and put it up in the best possible condition by using our stack 
covers. A little wet hay spoils the quality of the whole stack. 
You might just as well have all ay. 

will do the busi 
afford absolute protection. Quite often they'll save their cost in a 
single season's use. 
Write us for sample of goods and prices. 
NES TENT & AWNING CO., 


Our Stack Covers 
ness. Made of best quality canvass, they 
You can't afford to be without the protection 
Address 


925 Walnut Street. Des Moines, iowa, 











show that they have been infested, 
cut off these limbs before they fall to 
the ground, and burn them. This will 
greatly decrease the crop that will be 
due thirteen years from now. 

In the meantime the children may 
amuse themselves watching the queer 
things come up from below apparent- 
ly all at once, as though by precon- 
certed arangement, watch them climb- 
ing up on the grass and fences, watch 
their wings unfold, and listen to their 
song, if song it can be called. If they 
examine their wings they will find a 
very plainly marked “W” on them, 
which in our boyhood days was in- 
terpreted to mean “war!” Their 
grandmothers may tell them that 
these are Pharaoh’s locusts, but we 
can tell them that it is not so. The 
locusts that ate up the vegetation of 
Egypt in the time of Moses and 
Pharaoh were migratory grasshoppers 
and not the cicada which is taking its 
brief vacation in the open air after 
thirteen years in the ground. 





NEBRASKA AND KANSAS GRAIN 
RATES. 

According to maps prepared by 
Rate Expert Powell of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, Kansas 
shippers have the “best of it” over 
Nebraska shippers in grain rates. Mr. 
Powell has prepared some very com- 
pact little maps that show the situa- 
tion in the two states at a glance. 

To get his wheat to Liverpool, the 
Nebraska shipper living within 100 
miles of Omaha has to pay the follow- 
ing freight charges: From his home 
town to Omaha, 14 cents per hundred; 
from Omaha to the Mississippi river, 
8% cents per hundred; from Chicago, 
by lake and rail to the Atlantic coast, 
12% cents; from the Atlantic coast to 
Liverpool, 74% cents. This makes a 
total freight charge of 41% cents per 
hundred pounds on wheat shipments. 

If this grain is shipped by way of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the charges are 
as follows: From home town to 
Omaha, 14 cents; from Omaha _ to 
Kansas City or Galveston, 18% cents; 
from Gulf ports to Liverpool, 11 cents. 
The total charges by way of the Guif 
are 43% cents per hundred pounds. 
This gives the eastern shipments a 
little the best of it, and as a conse- 
quence most of the export wheat is 
going through Chicago or St. Louis. 
It is said that the increase in ship- 





ments from the Atlantic has been 47 
per cent in the last two years. 

The Kansas shipper living within 
100 miles of Kansas City has the fol- 
lowing charges to pay when he ships 
to the east: From home to Kansas 
City, 8 cents; from Kansas City to St. 
Louis, 8% cents; from St. Louis to the 
coast, 12% cents; from the coast to 
Liverpool, 814% cents. The total charge 
is 35% cents per hundred as compared 
with the 41% cents charged the Ne- 
braskan. 

After the 100-mile limit is passed in 
Nebraska, the charges are something 
like this on a distance tariff basis: 
101 miles to Omaha, 14 cents; 136 
miles, 15 cents; 152 miles, 16 cents; 
200 miles, 18 cents; 249 miles, 18 
cents; 300 miles, 19 cents; 400 miles, 
22 cents; 450 miles, 23 cents. 

In Kansas, the rate to Kansas City 
after the 100-mile limit has been 
passed are as follows: 100 miles, 8 
cents; 128 miles, 9% cents; 152 miles, 
12 cents; 188 miles, 12 cents; 250 
miles, 13 cents; 424 miles, 14 cents; 
472 miles, 14% cents. 





A LATE SEASON. 


Nearly everything is about two 
weeks late this year. As we write 


(June 27th) the biue grass is begin- 
ning to ripen for cutting. Ordinarily 
it would have been cut in the latitude 
of central Iowa a week ago. The 
hardy catalpa is just beginning to 
blossom; it should have blossomed 
two weeks ago. Winter wheat, which 
should have ripened by July 4th, will 
not likely be fit to cut before the 
12th or 15th of the month. Corn, 
which should be waist-high July 4th, 
will in all probability be knee-high or 
less. If we should have very hot 
weather without too much rain in 
July the corn crop may possibly catch 
up before the first of September and 
thus avoid the next greatest danger, 
that of an early frost. We do not re- 
member ever seeing as late a season 
at this date as in this year 1907. 





The co-operative creameries of Min- 
nesota have organized themselves into 
a state association, which is called 
the Co-operative Dairies’ Association. 
The organization was perfected and 
the officers elected the second week 
in June. The object of this associa- 
tion will be to look after the interests 
of the co-operative creameries of the 
state generally. 
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Don’t Pay Rent! 


OWN YOUR FARM 


NORTH W ISCONSEN offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for anyone who desires to own a farm 


and become independent. 

CLIMATE Is ideal. 

FUEL In plenty without cost. 

WATER—Pure and plentiful 
rivers and lakes. 

SOiL—Rich and productive, particularly adapt- 
ed to dairying. 

CROPS—Bilue grass, wheat. oats, rye, corn, 
roots, etc., never fall. 

MARMETS—Best in the U.S. Chicago, Du- 
lath, Minneapolis, 8t. Paul from one totwelve 
hours distant. 

$5 TO 5 per acre buys land that in five 
years is worth #50 to #75 per acre and pro 
duces twice the crops, at better prices, 
than $100 to $200 Jand tn Illinois and lowa. 

Come and see for yourself. 
Send for Booklet F. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION CO. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


BUY A FARM 


IN SUNNY 


SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


The Land made Famous by tts 
Tremendous Crops of 


HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Sugar Beets, Alfaifa and all smal! grains. Black 
rich soll, deep and mellow. An unequalled cli 
mate. Good markets and railways. Schools and 


churches. 
GET POSTED 
Send us your name and we wil! tel! you all about 
this wonderful country~—where land is low and 
crops generous. 
Send for Maps, Pamphlets, Etc. 


The 0. W. KERR CO. 
Dept. E, Nicollet Ave., Cor. 3d. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Snap for Quick Sale 


2,150 ACRES of the best Red River 
Valley land in North Dakota, near Fargo, 
with two elevators and good farm batldings 
including all the crop on 1,800 acres, for $35.00 
peracre. 350 acres natural meadow. Land 
is well drained, and Intelligent rotation of 
crope has kept {t clean and fertile. . There ts 
not another such bargain in the Valley. 
Less than $10,000.00 will handle this deal, and 
the buyer can doubie his money within a 
few months. 

Also tarms of all sizes and prices, if this 
does not meet your wants. 

For particulars write to or come and see 


J. B. FOLSOM 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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Box 13, 


Irrigation Means Wealth! 


No section of America holds forth more tnduce 
ments to prospective setties than the famous 


Yakima Valley in Washington 


Fruit land. hay land, hop land, potato land. Hand- 
some illustrated booklets furnished on application. 
PUBLICITY SECRETARY. Yakima Commercial 
Club, Box 1208, North Yakima, Washington. 

The Greatest Corn State 

Iowa beats all other states, Illinois tncluded, 
in corn, oats and live stock. It ts much Iike Ill!- 
nols tn soi). climate and surroundings, and ts full 
of Illinois people. Coming here you only change 
neighborhoods. Our new catalogue gives a fine 
list of bargains in improved farms, also some to 
exchange. Send for it early 
NORTHERN 10WA LAND COMPANY 

Independence, Iowa 

















WEST TEXAS 


THE 


‘“ 9 
LAND OF OPPORTUNITIES 
AND AN 
IDEAL CLIMATE. 
WRITE 
mf. FP. TURNER, Gen. Pass. Agt,T.a& P. By 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
A Farm Bargain. 
On account of leaving the state, 1 offer for sale 
cheap, the What Cheer Farm. which ts one of the 
beat lying and best improved 400 acre farms in Shaw 
nee county. Kan. Immediate possession will be 
given. Good barns, houses and many other !mprove 
ments. Plenty of waterin the dryest time. About 
i miles to railway etation. school, churches and 
store. No better alfalfa land. Nevera failure of 
crops Prospective purchaser will write for full 


particulars, or better come and see. Price, 665 per 
acre. Address A. HM. BATES, Topeka, Kan. 


NO BETTER FARM LAND 


Good lowa land ts the best yet found for gen- 
eral farming and stock. We have for sale all sizes 
of farms, and prices are low. The best of water, 
abundance of fruits. and in the famous Corn and 
Blue Grass Belt. See this section before you 
decide. Write at once for largest and best farm list 
in southern Iowa to 


E. E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


W D B i ik THE UPPER SHAKE 
6 UO BUSINESS river witer, iano 
Thousands of Misstesipp! Valley people have availed 
themselves of its beautiful climate, its golden oppor- 
tunities. More grain, hay and sugar beets per acre 
and at less cost than anywhere else in the United 
States. Crops never fail. Abundance of water for 
‘eegneton, 8000 acres in one body, suitable for colony, 
with good water right, at @277.50 per acre. Has pro- 
duced 6 tons of hay, 110 bushels of oats and 67 bushels 
of wheat per acre. Transcontinental R. R. line about 
to be built through this land. Easy terms. Write 
for particalars. ©. ©. Moore Real Ketate Co., 
St. Anthony, Idahe. and Ashton, Idaho 


| 








WALLACES’ FARMER 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


To a Land Where Crops Never Fail 


One acre of irrigated land in the fertile valleys of the Big Horn Basin 
and the Yellowstone River, yields twice the crop of the best farm land 


ACID SOILS IN IOWA. 


Mr. Don L. Berry, of Warren county, 
Iowa, writes Wallaces’ Farmer the fol- 
lowing interesting letter: 

“A year ago last fall we remodeled 
an old barn on our place. While the 
floor was up we removed from under 
the barn the manure and dirt that had 
sifted through during thirty-seven 
years. We also tore out the brick 
piers from under the barn and rebuilt 
them. The mortar from these old 
piers was mixed with the manure, and 
the whole scattered thickly on a small 
patch of ground in oats stubble, where 
timothy had been sown with the oats. 
The mortar was not mixed with the 
manure carefully. In fact, it all seems 
to have gotten into two or three loads. 

“Last year this small piece of ground 
produced probably twice as much tim- 
othy hay to the acre as the rest of the 
field. This spring, when all grass was 
growing very poorly, I noticed that the 
growth on the south end of this 
manured ground was much more vigor- 


ous than any other, there being a 
marked difference even between this 
and the remainder of the manured 


part. On close examination I found 
that the ground where the growth was 
so very vigorous was well sprinkled 
with the old mortar, while there was 
none evident on the rest. Is not this 
pretty good evidence that the field 
needs hime? If so, what is the trade 
name of the fertilizer that should be 
used, and how should it be applied? 
Would the rock dust from limestone 
quarries be good to use for this pur- 


pose? 
“This field is supposed to be first- 
class land, among the best in the 


neighborhood. I had supposed that it 
could not possibly need anything but 
manure and clover during my life 
time. Except on the small amount 
covered by the old manure ‘t produced 
only a small crop of timothy last year, 
not over a ton and a quarter to the 
acre. 

“T have a field seeded to timothy and 
clover last year. Three-fourths of the 
field, or more, has a good stand. On 
a few scattered patches there is prac- 
tically nothing but sorrel, and there is 
a good deal of sorrel among the clover, 
sometimes completely covering the 
ground between the clover plants. I 
suppose this is due to an acid soil. 
What is the remedy? This field pro- 
duced over fifty-seven bushels of oats 
per acre last year.” 

Acid soils ure not very common in 
Iowa, but they will be more common in 
the future than they have been in the 
past. Two facts lead us to believe that 
this ground is acid—because it re- 
sponded so quickly to the l'me in the 
mortar, and because the grass grew so 
much more luxuriantly when the 
mortar was applied 

Sorrel will grow on lands that are 
not acid; and grows so luxuriantly in 
soils that are acid simply because the 
acidity of the soil prevents the full 
development of the clover plants. 
Hence whenever sorrel appears one 
may suspect acidity. (We have noticed 
that it is increasing in Iowa in the 
last few years.) Whether the land is 
acid remains to be proven. A good 
sample of the soil should be taken 
and moistened. Strips of litmus paper 


should be put into it and left for 
twenty-four hours. The degree of red- 
ness will determine in a rough way 


the measure of the acidity. 

Now what should be done with this 
soil? We would apply either quick- 
lime, or ground limestone, which ever 
is the cheaper. We think ground lime- 
stone or lime dust from the quarries 
will answer just as well as_ quick- 
lime, and ordinarily will be cheaper. 
We will be glad to hear from our read- 
ers not merely in Iowa but in other 
states, particularly where sorrel seems 
to be troublesome. Give us your ex- 
perience. 

Whether the soil in the field just 
mentioned be acid or not it evidently 
responds quickly to lime, and an ex- 
periment with ground limestone would 
be advisable. 


POLLINATION OF CORN. 

A Hardin county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“One of my neighbors always plants 
his corn over after it is up about two 
inches, so that the earing time will 
be about ten days apart. He says 
that the pollen from the later corn 
helps to fill out the ears of that 
planted first I disagree with him, 
and we will leave it to you to decide.” 

We have no doubt but that under 
certain conditions late planted corn 
would help pollinate the ears of 
earlier planting. We would not, how 
ever, advise the practice, for two 











in the Central States, and the crops never fail. 


July 5, 1907 


Prices $20 to $50 an acre 


with water right, perpetual and unfailing. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS on Tuesdays, July 2 


and 16, 


Aug. 6 and 20, Sept. 3 and 17, Oct. 1 and 15 and Nov. 5 and 19, 1907. 
SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATES to Worland, Basin or Cody, Wyoming; or 
Billings, Montana, from Missour: River points $20, Mississippi River 


points $23, Chicago $25. 


Excursion leaves Omaha 4:10 p. m., Lincdin 


6:00 p. m., Kansas City 10:10 a. m., and 6:05 p. m., St. Louis 8:02 a. m. 
and 9:01 p. m., Chicago 9:15 a. m. and 11:00 p. m. on dates named. 


! am employed by the Burlington Route to show these lands and 
my services to you are free 


Let me send you testimonials of farmers who have accompanied 


Burlington 


me on former excursions, and also new folder with large map tell- 
ing all about these lands. 


D. Clem Deaver, General Agent 
LAND SEEKERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Room 3, C., B., and Q. Bidg., 


Omaha, Neb. 














LOW EXCURSION RATES 


When This You See Remember 


That the doubtful days have passed. North Dakota has come into her own. 
contented farmers whom we have induced to go to North Dakota are our best recommendations. 
talk with them. Write us foracopy of BROWN’S FARMER. 
printed photographs of actual conditions and farm scenes; also maps and facts about North Dakota. 
Hettinger County, is a new town full of ginger; it will interest you. 


Mandan, North Dakota, or 131 La Salle, St., Chicago, IIlinols 


WM. H. BROWN COMPANY, 


reasons: First, *there is usually 
enough difference in the tasseling of 
corn planted at tne same time to make 
pollination complete. Nature pro- 
vides a thousand grains of pollen 
where one is actually needed. Second, 
if the stand of the first planting is 
what it should be, a second planting 
will make it entirely too thick. If 
only one-half or two-thirds of a stand 
is planted at first, there will be so 
much difference between it and the 
second planting that the crop will be 
uneven in maturing, and the _ part 
planted last will lack ten days or more 
of having the full use of the sunshine 
and temperature of the season. 





DROUTH IN JAMAICA. 

Those who argue that proximity to 
a large body of water guarantees 
abundant rainfall will find food for 
reflection in the following account cf 
the drouth in the Island of Jamaica 
sent by the United States consul 
located at Port Antonio: 

“For nearly three months the island 
of Jamaica has been experiencing a 
severe drouth, the like of which has 
not occurred for about twelve years. 
In some of the western parishes many 
of the springs have dried up, water 
tanks which acted as reservoirs for 
the collection of rain water have ex- 
hausted their supply, and even ponds 
wherefrom cattle were watered are 
drying. Many cattle have died from 
want of water in these districts, and 
some few fortunate persons whose 
present supply or other facilities war- 
rant it are selling drinking water at 
from 3 to 6 cents per five gallons. An 
ice plant in one of the principal coun- 
try towns has had to cease operations 
on account of having no water. 

“All the banana cultivations, with 
the exception of a few on the south 
side of the island which have always 
been under irrigation, are suffering 
greatly from the want of moisture, 
resulting in a considerable falling off 
in the quality and quantity of the 
fruit. The present yield is scarcely 
over 60 per cent of what it was the 
corresponding period last year. The 
trees are giving much smaller bunches 
and taking longer to mature. Cocoa 
is also rectiving a setback. There is 
an appreciable shortage in the cur- 
rent reaping, and many fields of young 
plants have been burnt and withered 
as a result of no moisture and too 
much heat. 

“The planters are exceedingly 
anxious and are expressing fears, not 
only of a very diminished crop of 
bananas this year, but also of the 
effect the drouth is having on the 
young plants to yield next year’s har- 
vest.” 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
An Iowa subscriber asks for a plan 
of a good three-horse evener suitable 
for a wagon. 





Thousands of satisfied and 
Go out and 
It’s full of corroborative facts; it bas 
Mott 
Write 


DOES IT PAY TO GRIND CORN FOR 
FATTENING PIGS? 


This is one of the questions that ha 


been thrashed out in farm papers 
from time to time for the last twenty 
years with varying results. We re 


fer to it now because the University 
of Wisconsin, which has devoted mor 
time and money to the solution of 
this question than any other station 
has published in Bulletin 145 what 
seems to be its final word, as the re 
sult of many years of trial under vari 
ous conditions. We quote the follow 
ing from the bulletin: 

“When corn is worth 25 cents per 
bushel, the saving from grinding is 
only 1.5 cents, not enough to cover th: 
cost unless cheap power is available 
As corn advances in price, the saving 
per bushel increases three-tenths of a 
cent with each five cents advance 
With corn at 75 cents per bushel the 
saving from grinding is 4.5 cents pe! 
bushel. 

“Where there is plenty of time for 
maturing the pigs, and it is not neces 
sary to secure the maximum daily 
gain, it is doubtful if it pays to grind 
corn for pigs. 

“The test shows that where qui 
maturing is an important item, bet 
ter results are secured from the cor! 
meai. Pigs fed corn meal eat mor 
grain and make somewhat larg 
daily gains. 

“Corn meal can doubtless be uses 
to good advantage in finishing off 4 
bunch of hogs which were at first fed 
shelled corn. Changing over to cor! 
meal near the close of the feeding 
period also furnishes a change in the 
character of the ration, which will b« 
satisfactory to the animals. 

“There are conditions and circun 
stances where it is not advisable 
grind the corn, even though the corn 
be high priced. On the other hand 
when fitting hogs for show, sale, 0! 
in high pressure feeding for marké 
the feeder will consider it advisab! 
to grind the corn, even though it i 
expensive to do so. The feeder, know 


ing these results, will use them 
suit his own conditions.” 
Iowa farm mortgages are at 


premium. A farmer in Iowa, and [0 
that matter in the corn belt, who ha 
a good farm and wants to borrow has 
no difficulty whatever in placing 4 
conservative loan at 5 to 5% per cent 
Investors, insurance companies, an 
others who have money to loan, aré 
competing for the best class of Iowa 
and Illinois farm loans, and the sam¢ 
applies to other sections of the cor! 
belt. In western cities like Dé 
Moines there is more money than 
needed in the legitimate business 
the city. and as a result hundreds 0 
thousands of dollars now being loane 
to eastern manufacturing concerns 0! 
one sort or another which put ou 
commercial paper. 
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CARE OF THE MOWING MACHINE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Again almost before we are aware 
of it it will be time for us to get out 
our mowing machine and get it in 


order for the harvest which is before 
us. This getting out of the machine 
will not be much of a job for some, 
for it has been out and ready for the 
past twelve months; at any rate it 
has been out, but whether it is ready 
for business or not will depend on 
other things. There is too much of 
such depending on ways of keeping 
machinery. The man who has taken 
his machine apart, or placed it under 
shelter after harvest last year, knows 
that his machine is ready for work 
if it was that way when put away, 
and generally such a man would not 
put it away without having it in order. 

Words on the care of such a little 
thing as a mowing machine may seem 
idle to some who think that anyone 
can run a machine, but I am bold 
enough and think enough of mine to 
say that everyone cannot get a chance 
to run it. I will loan everything I 
have but the mowing machine. Do 
you say I am not neighborly for that? 
If I thought that all the neighbors 
thought so, I would get a machine 
just for the purpose of loaning. I 
have found out by experience that if 
you want the machine to be in order 
when you want to use it you cannot 
be loaning it out to this man and that 
When we bought the new machine 
eight years ago I said it would not be 
loaned unless I rode on the seat, and 
today it is in as good order as when 
I bought it. I do know of other ma- 
chines of the same kind bought since 
then that are gone up. Can you blame 
me for not loaning mine? A mowing 
machine may be a small piece of ma 
chinery, but if you do not take care 
of it it will not be in working order 
long. It is a machine that if taken 
care of will last almost a lifetime, yet 
if neglected it will quickly rattle to 
pieces. This I see every day. 

I have often wondered why farmers 
are so careless or ignorant in the use 
of their machines. I have known one 
man to wear out three machines while 
another lacked a little of wearing out 
one. The mowing machine is_ the 
worst neglected piece of machinery on 
the farm. I like to use a machine 
when it runs right and easy, and then 
is when it does the best cutting; but 








I am almost horrified when passing | 


through a meadow and happen to look 
at a machine which has been in use 
only a short time just rattled to 
pieces. In using this machine, as well 
as all other machinery, the first and 
main thing is to keep the bolts tight. 
On the mowing machine the main 
points are the two ends of the pit- 
man, and why it is that some people 
can never learn to keep these places 
tight is more than I would attempt to 
tell, yet this is the case. Many have 
asked me to look at their machines, 
and I have found these places with a 
lot of play, and, of course, it cannot 
do good work. Many will argue with 
me that these places must have some 
play. Yes, they must have if you want 
to buy a new one in half the time. 
I have used my machine eight sea- 
sons and have done quite a little cut 
ting each year. I keep the taps on 
both ends of the pitman just about 
as tight as I can draw with the 
wrench, and the machine is still in 
the best of order. You cannot watch 
these two places too closely. With 
a little neglect of these you can easily 
wear out your machine in half the 
time. 

In regard to oiling: It is better to 
oil often and little, and make this a 
special rule with oiling the pitman; 
put on just a drop now and then; I 
generally place a little oil at both ends 
at about every round. Other parts 
need be oiled less frequently. Do not 
think that if you put on a lot of oil it 
will do for all day, for the fast run- 
ning parts must be fast oiled. For 
good cutting see that the sections cen- 
ter the guards; you can regulate this 
somewhat by the breast-straps of har 
ness. It will be easier on the machine 
if you keep sickles sharp. A mowing 
machine does not cost much to some 
people, yet it pays to take care of it 
to make it last as long as possible 
and at the same time do good work. 

E. J. WATERSTRIPE. 

Missouri. 





The quarterly report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture is devoted 
to Kansas. Like all of Secretary 
Coburn’s reports, it is complete, thor- 
ough, and authoritative. It contains 
detailed information concerning the 
state of Kansas and each one of the 
counties. It gives the location of each 
county, the area, history, population, 
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resources, railways, productions, pub- 
lic lands, and meteorology. If there 
is anything about the agriculture of 
Kansas which this report does not 
contain we would not know where to 
go to look for it. It is a paper-bound 
book of over 400 pages, and we pre- 
sume can be obtained by addressing 
a letter to Secretary F. D. Coburn, 
Topeka, Kansas. 





CATTLE BREEDING EXPERI- 
MENTS IN ALASKA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
It may interest you to know that I 
have just established a breeding sta- 
tion on Kodiak Island, and have 
placed a small herd of pure bred Gal- 
loway cattle at the station as a be- 
ginning. Kodiak Island lies in the 
Pacific ocean off the coast of south- 
west Alaska, between latitudes 56 de- 
gress 30 minutes and 58 degrees. It 
is one hundred and twenty miles long 
by fifty miles wide. Mountainous in 
nature with little timber except on 
the north end, and with an abundance 
of grass land. It has a comparatively 
mild, even climate, suited to the 
growth of grasses; in many respects 
not unlike the climate of western 
Scotland. The temperature falls but 
a few degrees below zero at the cold- 
est, and the snowfall is usually light, 
so that hardy breeds of cattle and 
sheep can run out nearly all winter. 
The experiments which we have in 
view are many sided, but three points 
may be mentioned as the leading ones. 
First—To ascertain what breeds of 
cattle and sheep may be depended 
upon to do well under these condi- 
tions, and with this end in view we 
have begun with the Galloways as 
the breed which is perhaps. best 
adapted to the climate. Nature has 
provided it with a heavy coat of hair 
as a protection against inclement 
weather. They are good rustlers, and 
should be able to maintain themselves 
as well or perhaps better than any 
other breed. They have no horns, 
and can on that account be handled 
with greater ease, especially when 
they have to be shipped to a distance. 
They are fine beef animals, and there 
will always be a good market for good 
beef in Alaska. Then, too, as a side 
issue, their hides should have a value 
for robes in time, for it is almost 
certain that the growth of hair will 
be largely increased in that climate. 
especially if encouraged by selection 
and breeding. These were the con- 
siderations which decided me in 
choosing the Galloways to begin with. 
Other breeds may be added later. 

Second—A feature in the experi- 
ment will be to develop an all purpose 
cow from the Galloway. That is, a 
cow which will give a fair quantity of 
milk as well as produce good beef. 
As a breed the Galloway is not a 
milker, but there are some good milk- 
ers among them, and some of the 
foundation cows are excellent milkers. 
This character will be developed and 
encouraged. The cow which future 
farmers in Alaska will need is a hardy 
all purpose cow, and I think the Gal- 
loway stands nearer the requirements 
at the present time than any other 
breed. 

Third—Another object of the gov- 
ernment in establishing this breeding 
station is to aid settlers in Alaska to 
obtain the kind of live stock best 
adapted to the region, and with this 
end in view surplus stock will be for 
sale for breeding purposes at reason- 
able prices. In due course of time we 
shall establish a dairy and manufac- 
ture butter and cheese at this station, 
as we are now doing at the Kenai 
station. 

One or more breeds of hardy sheep 
will be added to the station as soon 
as we are able. The breeds have not 
been settled on, but it is probable that 
the black-faced Scotch will be one of 
them. They should be well adapted 
to the mountain pastures. Possibly 
also the Iceland sheep would do well 
there. It has also been suggested 
that it would be an ideal place for 
the breeding of Shetland ponies. They 
could there maintain their original 
sturdy qualities and their diminutive 
size without the necessity of resort- 
ing to artificial means to prevent them 
from growing too large, as is their 
tendency in the corn belt. 

By work along these and other re- 
lated lines we hope to render the peo- 
ple of Alaska a service at a nominal 
cost to the government. Mr. M. D. 
Snodgrass, until lately an assistant at 
the Kansas Experiment Station, has 
been placed in immediate charge of 
this new station. 

Possibly it may interest you to 
know that we have four other stations 
in Alaska besides the one just men- 















Good Land for Sale 


We Have a Large Amount of Lands in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and Wyoming 


for sale in large or small tracts, improved or unimproved; fine smooth farm- 
ing land, 


reasonable prices and upon very 


mixed grazing and farming, and all grazing or ranch land, at 
attractive terms, 


$200 or $500 payment 


down will get you a smooth choice quarter section and all the time you want, 


or ought to have, to pay for the balance. 


The land is good. We have con- 


fidence in it, or we would want more money down to insure the sale and 


make us safe. See? 


Write us for particulars. 


GEO. A. ROSS, 


Manager of the W. F. Shelton Land Agency, 


Reference—The editor of this paper. 
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on earth. Write today. 
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tioned. The , etnies station is 
at Sitka. Our work here aims to be 
along the line which shall be of most 
benefit to the coast region of Alaska, 
and more particularly in southeast 
Alaska. We devote considerable time 
to experiments with fruits and berry 
plants, the propagation and distribu- 
tion of nursery stock, and the testing 
and breeding of plants of all kinds 
suited to this climate. We have a 
station at Kenai, on the Kenai penin- 
sula, devoted at present to live stock 
and dairying. 

We have a station at Copper Cen- 
ter, in the Copper River valley, one 
hundred miles north of Valdez, de- 
voted chiefly to grain growing, the 
production of hay, and experiments 
with dry climate plants. To show the 
diversity of climate in Alaska I will 
mention that while we have an aver- 
age annual rainfall of eight feet at 
Sitka, the average annual rainfall at 
the Copper Valley Station is less than 
ten inches, and while the temperature 
seldom reaches zero in Sitka it occa- 
sionally goes to sixty-five degrees be- 
low zero in the Copper River valley, 
and, on the other hand, it seldom 
reaches a maximum of eighty degrees 
in Sitka in summer, while in the Cop- 
per River valley the maximum is 
ninety-five or above. 

We have a station at Rampart, on 
the Yukon, in latitude 65 degrees 40 
minutes, which is devoted chiefly to 
experiments with grain and vege- 
tables. In some respects we have 
scored our best successes here. Hardy 
spring grain, that is, early maturing 
oats and barley, have matured here 
every year since we began work in 
1900. The summer is short and warm, 
and we hope to succeed in developing 
varieties which will be certain to ma- 
ture in ninety days or less from the 
date of seeding. 

In addition to the foregoing it is 
planned to open a station this sum- 
mer in the Tanana Valley near the 
city of Fairbanks. A reservation for 
this purpose was made in the summer 
of 1905. This station will be devoted 
to general farming, with a_ special 
view to see how far farming under 
these conditions can be made to pay 
from a practical standpoint. That 
there is money in farming in Alaska 
is evidenced from the fact that we 
sold over $4,000 worth of grain hay 
at the Copper Valley Station from 
about thirty acres of land in 1906. 

Cc. C. GEORGESON. 

Special Agent in Charge of Alaska 
Investigations. 


CEDAR COUNTY FARM NOTES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

June is the month of roses, and 
they look nice and attract attention, 
even if some say it is time foolishly 
spent. I never got it into my head 
that every move I made must have 
a little money attached to the end of 
it. I do some things for looks and 
pleasure, and taking care of the house 
yard is one of them. 


I have been looking the fields over 
pretty thoroughly for yellow dock, 
thistles, wild lettuce, wild parsnips, 
ete. Don’t have many; don’t want 
any; but a few strays come in and 
I get some when drawing manure 
from town. A piece of old blue grass 
pasture that | manured heavily with 
manure drawn from town last fall and 
winter now has quite a stand of tim- 
othy and red clover. 


About this time of year we have 








CHOICE 
Wisconsin Lands 


I own and offer for sale all sorts of 
UNIMPROVED LANDS 

in Central and Northern Wisconsin. On request 

will send you FREE a yest-pocket map of Wis- 

consin and particulars about lands I own. Plan 

to come and see what I have to offer. 

WM. J. STARR, 240 ingram Bik., EAU CLAIRE, Wis, 
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For Sale by 
THE HONEST LAND MEN 
In the Great Corn and Bluegrass Region. 
Ali kinds of fruit. Best water. See Madison county 
before Pw buy. Write at once for the largest and 
finest list ever issued in Iowa. 300 choice farms. 


nAMLTOn BROS., WINTERSET, IA. 
B Clover, Dairying, Wheat Lands 


Wild and improved in Wadena, Otter Tail, 
Todd, Becker, Hubbard and Cass counties, 
Minnesota. Prices right. We will give a 
poor man a chance to pay forahome. Send 
for Free Map and Price List. 

MURBRAY’S LAND OFFICE Wadena, Minnesota 































4, f ACRES, Dunn Co., Wis., two sets improve- 


ments. 640-acre improved Wilkin Co., Minn., 
good, level ~ Owner will consider city property, 
smaller farm, o in ‘Add dress 
Box 151, Independence, lows. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI! 


Corn yields 60 to 100 bushels per acre, wheat 20 to 
45 bushels, clover, timothy, peas, alfalfa and cotton 
proportionately. A black sandy loam soll, 8 to 10 
feet deep. No hot winds or irrigation. Annual 
average rainfall 47 inches. Lands now selling at #20. 
will soon be worth $100. If you want corn lands 
write me for descriptive booklet. 

LEWIS GRISWOLD, Blue Mound, Ill. 














some bother getting the young chick- 
ens to go in the roost, but we know 
they are safer from rodents when they 
are in the roost with the door shut. 
Soon as we are done setting hens we 
dispose of the roosters, as they are 
only tramp boarders and the hens lay 
better without them. You must stick 
right to it to keep advantage of the 
mites, and if you do not do it the 
chickens will not thrive nor the hens 
lay well. Have raised our chickens 
on two parts coarse corn meal and 
one part wheat bran by measure, 
moistened just a little. 

There was a little corner in the 
pasture where the grass would not 
grow thick. There had been a hog 
house there some time. I converted 
it into a garden, and how nice the 
onions grew there! 





The farmers around here are well 
interested in road drags, and every- 
one can travel over some good roads 
whether they believe in it or not. 

L. C. GREENE. 

Iowa. 





SIGN YOUR NAME, 


We have received the past winter 
several unsigned subscription orders 
and inquiries, some of which could 
only be answered by personal letters. 
We of course can do nothing with 
these until we hear from the parties 
again. We are always pleased to an- 
swer any questions possible for our 
subscribers, either direct or through 
the paper, as the circumstances may 
seem to warrant, but we cannot at- 
tempt to pay attention to unsigned 
communications. Unsigned letters with 
remittances enclosed must be held un- 
til the sender “kicks,” and when we 
never hear from him again we know 
that somewhere there is a man will- 
ing to swear that he has been de- 
frauded by a dishonest publisher who 
kept his money and failed to fill his 
order. 
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Poultry Department 


bute their ex- 
ns relating to 





Poultry raisers are invited to 
perience to this department. Q 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








NOTES ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


How would you deal with tuber- 
culosis in chickens? Do you think 
that diarrhoea in old birds that have 
been properly fed is an indication of 
tuberculosis? Would you breed from 
tuberculous birds, or birds suspected 
of the trouble? Is the germ of tuber- 
culosis in the egg? Would disinfect- 
ing the eggs be a wise precaution, 
and if so, what is the best dis- 
infectant? 

These questions were 
Wallace, of Edinburgh, Scotland, an 
authority on tuberculosis, who re- 
plied: “There can be no germs in 
the egg, but eggs from birds suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis will quite nat- 
urally be unable to produce robust 
birds, though if they live and are not 
brought in contact with diseased 
birds they cannot have tuberculosis. 
I would clear off all birds with any 
taint of tuberculosis or that have been 
in contact with tuberculous birds 
without delay. Get the run disinfect- 
ed with hot lime and give it a rest 
a year before putting on new stock. 
Diarrhoea in old birds might be 
caused by tuberculosis. Disinfecting 
the eggs cannot be done except on the 
outside.” 


put to Dr. 


A farmer was complaining to a 
veterinarian about the bad luck he 
was having witu his chickens. He 
had lost a number of old ones, and 
was having difficulty in raising the 
young. “Have you a suspicious cow 
about the place, and are you feeding 
her milk to the chickens,” asked the 
veterinary. “If so, I suspect you are 
having tubercular trouble.” 

Professor Frankel says: “Man can 
become infected with tubercle bacilli 
either through the skin or mucous 
membrane, through the stomach or in- 
testines by means of milk, through 
butter or meat from tuberculous ani- 
mals, or through the lungs. Where 
men are crowded together in small, 
ill-ventilated rooms, sleep in the 
same rooms in which they work, and 
where often a room with sufficient 
cubic air space for one is occupied 
by more than one the worst possible 
conditions exist for spreading tuber- 
culosis. Exactly the same conditions 
apply to animals. Tuberculous ani- 
mals in small houses which are dark, 
ill-ventilated, and dirty are excellent 
sources of infection for other animals 
which may occupy the same houses. 
Cleanliness and plenty of fresh air 
and light are just as necessary for 
ordinary animals as for men.” 





QUESTIONS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Crawford Iowa, sub- 
scriber writes: 

“What can you do for chickens and 
turkeys with lice and cholera? My 
chickens and turkeys all have lice 
so bad that I can’t do anything for 
them, and they are all going to die 
unless they get relief soon. Some of 
the lice are as big as hog lice, and 
some are the small lice. I think that 
a person would have to make a dip 
and put all the old and young chick- 
ens in it, but I don’t know what to 
make the dip out of.” 

The suggestion of dipping is a very 
good one for chickens so badly infest- 
ed with lice. Tobacco water makes 
a good and safe dip, and will clear the 
hens of lice. To make it take one 
pound of strong plug tobacco to a 
gallon of water. Boil until the 
strength is extracted from the tobacco, 
and dip the chickens thoroughly, wet- 
ting to the skin. Grease the top of 
the head, and about the vent. A con- 
venient thing to use in dipping chick- 
ens is a coal bucket; the slanting side 
of this makes a convenient vile to 
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drain the fowl. If the work is thor- 
oughly done, and the water strong 
enough of tobacco both lice and nits 
will be killed. 

The probabilities are that your 
fowls do not have cholera, but that 
the diarrhoea is caused by the lice. 
When lice are so numerous as to 
cause bowel trouble and death the 
chances are that the fowls are not 
having proper care. A healthy flock 
will do much toward clearing them- 
selves of lice. A flock in unsanitary 
quarters will quickly succumb to the 
ravages of lice. 





SUMMER EGGS. 


Complaint against summer eggs is 
general. “They are apt to be stale;” 
“they may have chickens in them;” 
“they have dirty shells;” and “they 
don’t taste good, anyway.” It seems 
to be human nature to like a dish 
best when the price is highest. With 
eggs at forty cents a dozen the family 
craves eggs; with eggs at fourteen 
cents a dozen, the dish is scarcely 
touched, but this is not due entirely 
to the fact that eggs are cheap. 
Where poultry keeping is a business 
the hens are as well cared for in the 
summer as in the winter, but on the 
farm other duties press, and the flock 
is neglected. Broody hens are al- 
lowed to sit on the nests days at a 
time, and other hens to lay with them. 
A few hours of incubation makes..an 
egg off flavored; a night of incubation 
insures speedy spoiling. Nests filled 
with broodies drive the laying hens 
outdoors to lay, probably where the 
sun wil! strike the eggs at some hour 
of the day. A few days of sunlight 
and nights of dew will turn a dozen 
fresh eggs into candidates for the slop 
pail. A dozen eggs are worth three 
bars of soap at this time. The good 
housekeeper scolds if the soap is left 
wasting in the dish water; she knows 
what the soap costs. If she was 
offered three cakes of soap for clear- 
ing the hen house of broody hens she 
would probably earn them. Offer a 
small boy a dish of ice cream soda 
and some candy and he will clear the 
hen house of broodies for a week. 
Had he been offered five cents a week 
in March for keeping the sitting hens 
cleared out of the laying nests for 
the season the chances are that the 
layers would not have looked outside 
the hen house for nests unless driven 
to it by mites. So long as the hens 
are neglected during the summer we 
may expect that summer eggs won’t 
“taste good,” but it is money in our 
pockets it keep the nests empty and 
clean. A hen will sit patiently on 
the edge of a favorite nest for some 
time waiting her turn, but if driven 
out doors to lay she is sure to choose 
an out-of-the-way place where her 
eggs may be lost or spoiled. It is a 
good plan to make a row of nests at 
one side of the hen house to tempt 
the hens that are looking for a new 
nest. Fourteen cents a dozen may 
look like a small return, but it is 
worth saving; it is worth while to use 
every effort to get eggs to “taste 
good” in the summer time when meat 
is high and less wholesome than a 
good, fresh farm egg. 





BROOM CORN AND SORGHUM 
SEED FOR CHICKENS. 


A subscriber asks: 

“Will you state in the 
such seeds as broom corn, sorghum, 
and others of that class, are safe 
foods for chickens when fed continu- 
ously for a considerable time? The 
experience of readers might be valu- 
able.” 

Broom corn seed, sorghum seed, 
Durra, Egyptian corn and Kaffir corn, 
are relished by poultry. They are 
valuable because of the variety they 
give to the ration, but we believe can- 
not be used for ay length of time as 
a staple food with good _ results. 
There is nothing injurious in the sor- 
ghum seed, although the contrary is 
sometimes claimed. Usually it is 
too dear to be fed to advantage in any 
quantity; it forms a part of nearly all 
the prepared foods for chicks and 
laying hens. 

Broom corn seed is sometimes dan- 
gerous because improperly cured. If 
the seed is dried carefully, and not 
allowed to spoil by being gathered 
before fully mature, the seed, if cheap 
and convenient, is satisfactory in 
reasonable quantities for poultry 
food. The same applies to all this 
class of seeds. It is not safe to feed 
any one grain continuously for any 
length of time. Chickens demand 
variety; too much of one kind of food 
gets the liver out of order and puts 
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Hail Storms Do Great Damage 
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tection of its policy-holders. 


And the Des Mornes MuTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION has always paid its 
losses in full from thirty to sixty days before they were due. 
given satisfaction to its policy-holders in the past and now has acomfortable surplus 
on hand for their protection and to reduce assessments in case of heavy losses, and 
its officers give bonds to the State of Iowain the sum of $20,000 for the further pro- 
This Association wrote $509,074 more insurance in ,1906 
than was written by all the other ten Iowa companies combined. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


DES MOINES MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


405-407 Crocker Bullding, DES MOINES, IOWA 






The Association has 













a stop to egg production where a bal- 


anced ration, or rather a common 
sense ration consisting of a variety 
of any kind of convenient grains will 
keep a flock healthy and profitable. 
We will be glad to have the experi- 
ence of others with these feeds. 





MARKING CHICKENS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Someone inquired for a way to 
mark chickens, so I will give my way. 
In the fall, while the pullets are small 
enough to distinguish them from the 
hens, pen them in a coop or small 
room where you can catch them 
easily, then have one of the men 
folks armed with a sharp _ pocket- 
knife and a block of wood. Place the 
chick’s foot on the block and cut a 
slit in the web between the toes, It 
does not appear to hurt them, and 
only takes a short time. Then take 
a large piece of cardboard and draw 
a right and left chicken’s foot on it, 
tack it up in your hen house, mark 
the web you have cut and the year. 
In this way you can mark them in 
different webs for four years, which 
is longer than we want to keep them, 
and, having the card to refer to, do 
not have to depend on your memory. 

AUNT CLARA. 





THE RAVENOUS HUNGER FOR 
FRUIT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My parents moved into Illinois in 
1844. The country was very new and 
no fruit was raised. I well remember 
what an intense longing we children 
had for fruit. How we hunted the 
country over for wild strawberries, 
and one day when we found a nice 
patch growing on a piece of breaking 
where they were much larger than 
usual our joy knew no bounds. It was 
finding a bonanza. We picked pailful 
after pailful, and what a feast the 
whole family had. That was before 
the advent of cultivated strawberries. 
How we hunted the woods for rasp- 
berries, and when we heard that there 
were wild blackberries miles away we 
rushed in and got a few pailfuls 
Wild grapes and all kinds of wild 
fruits were eagerly sought after. So 
great was this hunger we resorted to 
vegetables and filled ourselves with 
onions, carrots, and even devoured 
pieplant. Can we ever forget moth- 
er’s pieplant pies, sweetened with the 
old rank New Orleans molasses? We 
were ready to do double work if at 
supper we could only have a quarter 
section of those wonderful pies. I 
have no idea we could worry one down 
now. But then, what a_ luxury! 
When melon time came how we 
reveled in them! 

In 1871 I went to Nebraska and took 
a lot of strawberry plants and started 
a fine bed, and they were doing finely. 
Our pride was a flourishing Sabbath 
school. We had a fine lot of chil- 
dren, of which any community could 
be proud. Well, I found these same 
good little children had found my 
berry patch. I kindly lectured them, 
and as a reminder set up on a board 
in plain words “Thou Shalt Not 
Steal.” Thinking I might get a good 
lot of berries I went out for them, 
and found the whole bed swarming 
with our Sabbath school children. 
There were the sons and daughters 
of our Sabbath school superintendent; 
yes, and the deacons’ children were 
there. I threw that commandment 
over the fence. I saw it wouldn’t 
work. “Now,” said I, “children, help 
yourselves, and if you find a ripe berry 
pick it. This patch is yours.” How 
they hunted! If they found one 
slightly turning down it went, and a 
perfectly green one after it. After 
that I had no trouble with that bed— 
the children took care of it. As well 
try to fence a lot of starving children 
from a table loaded with plenty as 
to keep children with this consuming 








NORTHWESTERN 


Live Stock Insurance Company 
Of DES MOINES, IOWA 


Insures against loss Le ape of anima! from any 
cause. Active and reliable agents wanted in every 
county. Give reference with application. 


Cement Worker’s Hand - Book. 


By W. H. BAKER. 

This is an age of cement building. Get in touc 
with the best methods of doing all kinds of concret 
and cement work. This hand book completely covers 
the whole range of important subjects on cem 
and its uses in buildings, walks, w alls et t 
written by a man of 20 years experience in the bus 
ness. Clear and simple in all its direc ti ons and dis 
cussions. The experienced mason and the beginner 
will both find it invaluable. With its help any ma 
can do his own ordinary cement work. The best w 
on cement yet published regardless of price. Clo 
covers. Only 50c postpaid. Address orders to 
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POULTRY. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


Noted “Eclipse” strain Chicago prize winners. 
Fine large maies, 8 to 10 Ib. hens. My Rocks are 
noted for their large size, splendid colors and laying 
qualities. Eggs $1 per 15. $3 per 50, 85 per 100. Circu- 
larfree. J.B. McAllister, Manchester, S.D. 

INGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
exclusively. Willis Hoskins strain. Eggs for hatch- 
ing Ad, sitting or by hundred. Prices reasonable 

arpenter, R. 2, Cedar, Iowa. 
HICKS from seanteee 8. C. Rhode Island R Reda, $3 
per doz. Mrs. F. W. McIntyre, Red Oak, Iowa. 


B. TURKEYS—Birds from finest stock in the 
4the west. Great grandsire weighed 40 pounds and 
scored 90.4, grandsire weighed 50.2 pounds and scored 
90.5. Yous toms $5, young hens $5. Mrs. Henry 
Davis, F. D. 4, Box 53, Britt Lowa. 


Money With Bees, 


Kretchmer, from his 45 years practical experience 
can tell you how. Write for his “Hints to Begin- 
ners” and his {llustrated catalogue. It is FREE for 
the asking. It describes the BEST, preaess, = “w 
date goods, required to make MONEY with B 


KRETCHMER MF6. CO., Council Blutts, Ta 
MUSCATINE PRODUCE 60., Muscatine, Ia. 


DOGS. 


COTCH COLLIES for sale. Puppies from 
registered stock, of good breeding and from farm 
workers. C. W. Stewart, Clive, lowa. 
































ACOLLIE will do one man's work. Registered 
stock, natural heelers, handsome and intelll- 
gent. Farmers’ prices. Puppies now ready to train 
Write Henry Green, New Windsor, Iilinois. 
METLAND PONLES and Scotch Collie dogs 
Send for fllustrated catalog. Cassidy & Thomp 
son, De* Moines, Iowa, and Jamaica, Iowa. 








EGISTERED Scotch Collies. One female «! 
months old. Others of both sexes now ready f 
shipment. Sam. Bennington, R. 2, Eikader, lowa 


FOR SAL 


fruit hunger from a “perry patch. So 
plant fruit, and lots of it. Have a 
child take care of a berry patch; let 
him have the money for all he can 
sell, and if you haven’t time to bother 
with it yourself buy of him as you 
would of anyone else. Encourage him 
to grow fruit and love the home. 

Fruit is healthful. We need more 
of it. Have plenty of fruit and there 
is not that thirst for liquor so preva 
lent in our fruitless frontier towns 
Here in my home town we have 10 
saloons in a town of 7,000 people, but 
the amount of fruit consumed is sim 
ply enormous. Here we hardly ever 
see a drunken man. A lady said: “I 
have lived here fourteen years and 
yesterday I saw a drunk man for the 
first time.” We have lots of fruit 
stores and no saloons; we like the 
fruit stores better. 

Cc. S. HARRISON. 
York county, Nebraska. 





SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS of 
high breeding, males $7, females #5 
Leroy A. Hays, Knoxville, lowa 











St. Paul, Minnesota, is following 
the example of Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, and Sioux City, Iowa, and 
will this year hold a live stock show 
under the auspices of the Northwest 
ern Live Stock Association, formed 
especially for this purpose. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $25,000, and its 
chief object is to hold a fat stock 
show each year at the stock yards in 
St. Paul. 
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HIGHER AND LOWER EDUCATION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorial in the issue of May 
3lst has excited considerable interest 
on my part, and I wish to commend 
many thoughts contained therein as 
to the importance of the education of 
the great mass of the people who 
seem to be deprived of the advantages 
of higher education by various circum- 
stances, whatever they may be. But 
the tone to that part of the article 
which assumes that the money ex- 
pended on higher education is ex- 
pended on the rich at the expense of 
the poor I fail to agree with, for I 
think it tends to create in the minds 
of the ordinary person unacquainted 
with our ordinary colleges and uni- 
versities a misconception of their 
character and mission. My personal 
experiences in country school, high 
school, college and university has im- 
pressed upon me the fact that our 
educational money is being expended 
where there is the greatest demand. 
I have seen the college laboratories 
overtaxed and unable to provide the 
facilities for good work to students 


who had sacrificed much to secure 
themselves the higher training. I 
have, on the other hand, seen the 


country schools that the state has 
provided for, which should have been 
attended by at least two dozen pupils, 
but which sent only about seven the 
short sixty days required to draw the 
state money. I can vividly recall one 
such school over which it was my 
honor (7?) to preside, where the enroll- 
ment was about a dozen and in five 
months the total cases of tardiness 
aggregated about five hundred and 
twenty-five. Our school system may 
need to be revolutionized, but it is 
most liable to be revolutionized by 
such as are appreciative of the ad- 
vantages they already possess. 

Are our colleges for the sons of the 
rich? As I have seen it, far from it. 
Our western higher institutions espe- 
cially are little blest with gilded 
youth. The difference of a hundred 
dollars more or less between the tui- 
tion fees of our state institutions and 
the large private universities of the 
east means much to the poor student 
but little to the rich one. The poor 
student in our institutions who pays 
a laboratory fee that does not cover 
the cost of the gas he burns does so 
because of the large sums of money 
voted by the people for the support of 
these institutions. Cut the appropria- 
tions to higher education and no more 
self-supporting students will be found 
handling apparatus costing hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of dollars for 
merely a nominal fee. 

How many college students are 
there because they are sent by rich 
parents would be hard to say. In an 
institution like ours here, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, one has only to 
meet the scores of young men who 
serve in hotels and restaurants, clerk 
afternoons in stores, sell books and 
run newspaper routes, do janitor work 
or tutor, or a thousand and one jobs 
too numerous to mention, in order to 
clarify his mind of the notion that 
the college student is fattening at the 
crib of special privileges. That a man 
without special brilliancy can go to 
college for five years without aid I 


know. If he can get a hundred dol- 
lars a year help he can make his 
plans with reasonable assurance of 
success and comfort, but, of course, 
without luxury. It scarcely requires 
a rich parent to furnish a hundred 
dollars a year for his son’s educa- 


tion. Our colleges have just enough 
of the rich to complete their demo- 
cratic and cosmopolitan character. 

If it were possible by some process 
of selection to apply this higher edu- 
cation to those who are able to take 
t on there might be sufficient reason 
for expending the vast sums we do 
on this higher education. * * * If 
it were possible in any way to select 
out these and give them the higher 
¢ education the expense would be justi- 
lable,” I read further in the article. 
There can be no such selection that is 
perfect, 
stating of the case, selection takes 
place. The ambitious student helps 
to set a pace that tends strongly to 
weed out the indifferent. The strug- 
gle of the poor student tends to weed 
ut the less resolute and ill adapted. 
And what is better than this “natural 
selection?” It fits the man for the 
place the same as it has fitted the 
cactus for the desert, and the pond 
lily for its watery home. Does not 
Saving and sacrifice made by, I be- 
1 eve, a large majority of students of 
higher education, strongly presuppose 
ability to “take it on?” 

_Many regard the growth of educa- 
tion as having proceeded as it does 


but according to my previous | 
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|. H. C. ONE-HORSE BALING PRESS 


This press is not designed for the 
use of the large contract baler. It is 


intended to meet the wants of the 
individual hay grower or for doing 
neighborhood work. 


Its capacity is 
from 8 to 10 tons a day. 

Among the things which commend 
it to the individual farmer are these: 
1. The small force needed to operate 
it. 2. Its very satisfactory baling 
speed. 3. Its convenience. 4. The 
ample power supplied by one horse. 
S. Its solid, shapely bales. 6. Freedom 
from interruptions on account of 
breakage. 

This press enables the farmer to 


bale his own hay andto do it cheaply. 
Two men and a boy are all the force 
needed. Doing your own baling at 
times when other work is not pressing 
is the best way to keep down expense 
and leave a good margin of profit. 

It is adapted to baling practically 
every balable commodity, such as 
wild hay, clovers, alfalfa, straw, 
vines, corn shucks, shredded rm nag 
etc. 

The press shown is the lighter of 
two presses distributed by this 
company. The size of the bale 
chamber is 14 by 18 inches. 

The other is a two-horse press 
with bale chamber either 14 by 18, 
16 by 18 or 17 by 22 inches, and with a 


capacity of from 10 to 12tons a day. 

oth presses are full circle, with 
large feed openings and with such a 
degree of strength that they are not 
phased by any kind of baling or any 
pressure that willever be put upon 
them. The bed reach step-over is 
low in both and they are so con- 
structed that the pull for the team 
is less at this point than on any other 
part of the round. 

The choice is to be determined 
solely by the character of work. The 
individual farmer will find the one- 
horse press admirably suited to his 
needs. The professional or contract 
baler will want the more powerful 
and rapid two-horse press. 


For catalogue and particulars call on the International local agent, or write— 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


with the 
kindergarten to the grades, from the 
grades to high school and university. 
Quite the contrary is the case. The 
university came first, and, radiating 
out from it the knowledge reached the 
academies, and finally the common 
school has risen, and last of all the 
kindergarten. No doubt many places 
are in real need and the field is ripe 
for larger expenditures for the bet- 
ter training of the common school 
children, but to take money from the 
higher to expend on the lower is like- 
ly to defeat the ends sought. The 
principal argument used last winter 
to defeat the various agricultural 
school bills in the Minnesota legisla- 
ture was the inability to secure com- 


petent instructors. We may have 
higher education without universal 
primary education (a most undesir- 


able condition) but we cannot have 
the lower if we no not have the 
higher. Let us have more schools and 
better schools, farm schools and trade 
schools for all, but let us not kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 
V. FULKERSON. 
Minnesota Agricultural College. 





SOWING WHEAT IN CORN, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Permit me to add a word to the 
question of your correspondent in the 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer of June 
21st relating to sowing wheat in corn 
at the last cultivation. A few years 
ago in the state of Washington the 
practice sprang up of sowing winter 
wheat in the spring for use as sum- 
mer pasture. The results were highly 
satisfactory for awhile. The amount 
and quality of the pasture was all 
that could be desired, and the beauty 
of it all was that if the true winter 
wheat was selected the pasture re- 
mained good until the winter rains 
set in. Next spring this spring sown 
fall wheat came on and made a crop 
of grain about a month ahead of the 
usual harvest time. For a few years 
this practice worked satisfactorily. 
Then suddenly wheat sown in this 
way began to die in the fall or spring 
following. Even spring wheat ad- 
jacent the fields in which this fall 
wheat had been sown the spring be- 
fore began to show the effects of 
some disease or insect enemy. The 
state entomologist made a careful 
study of the situation, and ascertained 
that the trouble was due to the pres- 
ence of a cousin to our Hessian fly, a 
native insect which would not bother 
wheat sown in the fall or spring wheat 
wheat sown in the spring, so the prac- 
tice was abandoned. But it continued 
long enough to teach us this important 
fact. A true winter wheat is a bi- 
ennial. If sown any time between 
April and November it will not shoot 
at all until it has passed through the 
winter; but if a spring wheat be sown 
any time before August it will throw 
up stems and head out without wait- 
ing for winter. 

While at the Washington State Ex- 
periment Station I took ninety varie- 
ties of wheat obtained from our mid- 
dle western states, all of them sup- 
posed to be winter wheats, and 
planted small patches of them in the 
spring, to watch their behavior dur- 


individual child from the 





ing the summer. Much to my sur- 
prise, about one-third of these varie- 
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ties grew up promptly and made a 


harvest just like our spring wheats 
did, showing that although they had 
been grown for years as_ winter 
wheats in the middle west they were 
in reality spring wheats. Another 
third of them simply spread out and 
made a dense covering over the soil 
and remained in that condition during 
the whole summer, showing no tend- 
ency whatever to throw up shoots. 
The remaining third turned out to be 
mixtures of spring and winter wheats, 
some bunches sending up heads while 
others did not. 

Now since a true winter grain can 
be sown in the spring or summer 
without danger of its attempting to 
head out before winter it seems to 
me there is a chance for farmers who 
raise hogs to take advantage of this 
fact in providing good winter pasture. 
This can be done by sowing some true 
winter grain in the corn at the last 
cultivation. Rye would probably be 
safest for this purpose, because wheat 
is so subject to the ravages of the 
Hessian fly. There is some indica- 
tion, however, from the experience of 
a few farmers I know who practice 
this with wheat, that wheat sown in 
July or August is not nearly so sus- 
ceptible to the attaeks of the Hessian 
fly as that sown during the first half 
of September. This matter needs to 
be studied more minutely. If rye 
were sown in the corn at the last 
cultivation and a stand secured, by the 
time the corn is harvested in the fall 
there ought to be splendid pasture, 
and this pasture would be available 
at all times during the winter when 
the ground was in condition to be 
pastured and when the rye was not 
covered with snow. I find that on our 
farm in southwest Missouri we can 
carry about six pigs to the acre all 
winter on wheat sown early in the 
fall. This year we are going to sow 
some of the wheat at the time corn 
is laid by just as an experiment, in 
order that we may have a little bet- 
ter pasture during the winter. We 
expect to plow this wheat under in 
the spring and sow clover. This will 
be done after the late clover field has 
advanced far enough to permit us to 
turn the pigs into the clover. 

I hope none of your readers will try 
any of the suggestions contained 
herein on a large scale, but I should 
like very much to see some of them 
try a few acres for winter hog pas- 
ture and then let us know the out- 
come. W. J. SPILLMAN. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





TRAINING COLTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The article in your issue of June 
14th on training horses is, I think, 


one of the best I ever read. Every 
farmer will do well to read it over 
carefully before commencing to han- 
dle a colt. I would like, however, to 
make one addition to the suggestion 
the writer of that article makes, and 
that is that the first thing to do is 
to put the harness on the colt and 
check his head up enough so he will 
not rear up; then turn him out in the 
yard awhile and let him get accus- 
tomed to the harness and the check- 
rein. I have found it very helpful to 
do this. Sometimes the colt after be- 
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BALES "’s'bay HAY 


—frequently 18 and 20 tons. Such wonderful re- 
cords are possible because our Gem Full Circle 
Steel Baler has a 30 inch feed opening, making it 
easy to charge and quick rebounding plunger al- 
lowing two charges to each circle of team. The 
patent power-head with its 9inch trip lever arms 
enables us to realize the greatest baling pressure 
ever produced in a similar machine. e will 
save you $25 or more in first cost and much more 
every year in repairsand because of greater ca- 
ae. Dow us a postal for prices and a 
ree copy of 4 Book.” 


our “Baler 
Tae. 
GE ERTEL’\ CO. 
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HORSE and BELT 4 
POWER. Jf 


For Bs. a oe stand- 
ard. Lead in character 
of work, speed, easy _.. 
and safe operating.<¥4 
Don't buy until you 
seethe Eli catalogue. 
Mailed free. rite 
forittoday.  @ 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1119 Hampshire St., Quincy, ills. 


3 (STROKE SELF FEED HAY PRESS) 


2 Men can run it 
3tonsin onehour 
draft 














Smooth bales 
Will save its cost 
Shipped on trial 
~ Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY By co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. x 59 




















ing turned out in the yard will under- 
take to run away, but it will not take 
him long to find that he cannot do so. 
a A. B: 
Mitchell county, Kansas. 





A CURE FOR HEAVES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your issue of June 14th a 
subscriber asks for a cure for heaves 
in horses. I have cured two horses 
with the following treatment and have 
known others to be cured, one case of 
long standing: 

Cut sour dock when in bloom, hang 
it in the shade to cure; it must be 
kept dry. When cured cut up fine. I 
simply strip off the leaves and seed 
and feed a handful of these once a 
day to the horse in connection with 
his grain feed. I do not make any 
change in the regular feed of the horse 
and do not wet the hay. 

L. A. ARNETT. 

Jefferson county, Iowa, 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ILLI- 
NOIS AGRICULTURAL 
: COLLEGE. 


The legislature of Illinois at its last 
session gave the following appropria 
tions, available per annum, to the IIli- 
nois Agricultral College and the Ex- 
periment Station: For equipment 
and instruction in the College of Agri- 
culture, $50,000; for live stock investi- 
gation, $25,000; for soil investigation, 
$25,000; for horticultural investiga- 
tion, $15,000; for farm crop investiga- 
tion, $15,000; for dairy investigation, 
$15,000; for floriculture investigation, 
$7,500, making a total appropriation 
of $152,500 per annum, or $305,000 for 
the biennial period. These appropria- 
tions are not as large as the college 
really deserves, but all that the state 
felt able to give. 
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This departme nt fs conducted by Mra. Henry 

WALLACE, Des Moines, lowa, who invites contribu- 

tlons from 1 all of ita readers. 











IF WE COULD KNOW. 


“If I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see 

And, with an inner sight, divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 

I’m sure that we would differ less 

And clasp our hands in friendliness; 

Would look each other in the face 

And see therein a truer grace; 

Our thoughts would probably agree 

If I knew you and you knew me.” 
—Selected. 


WOMAN. 

Women come nearer being on an 
equality with men today than would 
have been thought possible fifty years 
ago. Every profession is open to 
them and workshops of nearly every 
kind. Inducements are everywhere 
offered to good cooks, and a_ good 
domestic is honored in many families, 
as she contributes much to the health 
and happiness of the inmates of the 
home. Good nurses are much sought 
after, and can often do as much for 
sick children as the physician himself, 
especially in contagious diseases and 
when convalescing and needing 
amusement and diversion. 

Women are doing a grand work as 
temperance workers. White ribbon 
badges for girls who belong to the 
Frances Willard Circle, and the tem- 
perance buttons for the boys, are very 
popular with the young people and 
enlist their interest in the vital ques- 
tions of life. Along this line we will 
quote a new rhyme for. primary 
classes. These rhymes are seldom 
forgotten in later years: 


“There is a little public house 
Which everyone can close; 

And that’s the little public house 
That's just below the nose.” 


HANDLING EARLY FRUIT. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A fine way to put up strawberries 
is to use a pound and a half of sugar 
to one pound of berries, mashing the 
berries an inch deep, then sprinkle 
on a third of the sugar, then mash 
more berries and more sugar until 
the can is filled; seal and keep in a 
refrigerator. The sauce is fine, re- 
taining both color and flavor better 
than any other way of canning them. 
Keep this proportion, as one recipe 
will not fill a half gallon can. 

I always fill my cans so full that 
they run over, wetting the rubbers, 
then seal; and I have scarcely ever 
lost a jar of fruit, while I hear of some 
who have lots of trouble. I think this 
is a good way. 

To preserve strawberries I make a 
rich syrup of a pound of sugar to a 
teacup of water. _In that proportion 
at first boil, and skim when it will 
hair as it drips from the spoon. I 
drop in enough large berries to cover 
the surface, and keep it foaming, or 
boiling, all the time. As soon as they 
begin to whiten or soften I turn them 
over quickly, using a silver fork. As 
soon as they whiten a little on the 
other side, with a wire spoon or some- 
thing of that kind to let the juice out 
I take them out and place in the can 
Fill in more berries and repeat until 
the jar is full enough, being careful 
that they do not cook so much as to 
lose their shape 

To preserve strawberries more 
sugar should be added to keep the 
syrup thick and the work should be 
done as rapidly as possible when the 
jar is two-thirds full. Boil some of 
the syrup very thick and fill the jar, 
and seal. Some let the berries lay in 
the sugar all night and drain off the 
juice the next morning. There should 
be a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit and it should boil until a rich 
syrup. Dip in a few berries, and cook 
or boil one minute, then fill into can 
and repeat until the can is full: seal, 
and keep in a cool place. This way 
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they keep their color better. The 
juice can be canned for use or jelly. 

The Russian mulberry is made very 
good by canning it half and half with 
cherries or currants or gooseberries. 
In this way they are fine sauce, and 
make most excellent pies, being pretty 
to look at and good to taste. Try 
them, and you will like them. The 
mulberries should be gathered when 
they are red, as they are more tart 
then, and the color in pies is fine. 
They are very good with rhubarb, 
but not nearly so good as with the 
other fruits. The small red rhubarb 
is the best, as it has better color and 
does not go to pieces so badly. Do not 
only let come to a boil. 

To can rhubarb clean the pieplant 
and cut it up in half-inch pieces. Fill 
a glass jar with it, shaking it down 
well. When full pour boiling water 
over it carefully so as not to break 
the jar; a fourth of a teacupful at a 
time will not be dangerous. Fill until 
running over, then seal, using a good 
top with two rubbers. It is the finest 
way to can pieplant that I ever used. I 
never knew anyone to can it this way 
but myself. I never saw the recipe 


in print. It is original with me. 
Others used cold water, but I do not 
like it that way. C. M. C. 


WALNUT CHAPTER DAUGHTERS 
OF CERES. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

Walnut Chapter Daughters of Ceres 
met June 20th at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dagle. The sunshine and the 
sunshiny spirit of the members and 
interested friends and visitors made 
very enjoyable. After 
which were, as usual, 
an interesting arti- 


the afternoon 
the quotations, 
“gems of thought,” 
cle by Judge Howe was well read by 
one of our own members. “Juvenile 
Court Law and Children” is the con 
tinued subject for thought. After a 
short time was spent in earnest dis- 
cussion a dainty lunch was _ served, 
which, with the social hour, was much 
enjoyed. Our next meeting is to be 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Parkhurst—an all-day meeting, with 
basket dinner. 

These are some good quotations re- 
cently given: 

“Be noble and the nobleness that 
lies in other men sleeping, yet never 
dead, will rise in majesty to meet 
your own.”’—Jas. R. Lowell. 

“In all the affairs of human life, 
social as well as political, I have re- 
marked that courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones which 
strike deepest to the grateful and ap 
preciative heart.’’-—Henry Clay. 


“Speak gently; it is better far 
To rule by love than fear. 

Speak gently; let no harsh word mar 
The good we might do here.” 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded forms in air: 
I only know we cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
—Whitter. 
MEMBER. 


CANNING PEAS AND BEANS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 


I have been reading Wallaces’ 
Farmer with great interest for sev- 
eral years, especially Hearts and 


Homes. My husband says, “You can 
always tell when my wife has had 
hold of the paper for it is always 
turned inside out.” 

I think the sisters are pretty severe 
on “Happy Wife.” Many of us do not 
know what others have to go through. 
In some homes the men folks are such 
a help. When the wife and mother 
has everything to do, with several lit- 
tle ones around her to care for per- 
haps, the husband comes in, picks up 
the water bucket, gets in wood or 
picks up the fretting baby, while in 
another home it is all left for one lit- 
tle woman to do. 

It depends a good deal on how we 
raise our boys whether.some woman 
will find her work hard or easy in 
the future. I have heard my husband 
say many times, “I helped my mother 
do that many times.” But the mother 
cannot do all in this respect any more 
than in other things. The father’s 
influence goes a long way, as our boys 
are always wanting to do as papa 
does. 

Here are recipes for canning peas 
and green beans: Fill quart jars as 
full of peas as they will hold; fill up 
with cold water; put on new tops and 
rubbers; place in pot or boiler with 
cloth or something between jars so 
they will not break and fill up nearly 
to the top of the jars with water. 
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Boil three hours, and keep filled up 
with hot water as it boils down. Take 
one jar and fill up the rest. Boil half 
hour longer, and seal. Do not touch 
the tops hereafter as a kind of ce- 
ment forms around the rubber which 
makes it air-tight. When preparing 
for use boil in salt water, drain, sea- 
son as you would new peas. 

For canning green beans the best 
time is in the fall, and some say corn 
field beans are the best. String and 
break. Cook in salt water until good 
and done, as they will keep better. 
Put in jars and for half gallon jars 
leave enough room to add three table- 
spoons of good strong boiling hot vin- 
egar, and then seal. When preparing 
for use boil in water with a little soda 
added. Drain, season with meat fry- 
ings, or as desired. I had twenty 
quarts last winter, and they are all 
right. MRS. I. H. B. 


A VACATION AT HOME. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

We can scarcely realize that we are 
at the height of the year, as we do 
not seem to have more than crossed 
the threshold. Many have the “vaca- 
tion habit,” but most of us cannot get 
away from home, much as we wish 
for a nook hid among the trees, and 
at the side of a sparkling brook. So 
let us say to ourselves with Long- 
fellow: 


“Stay, stay at home, my heart, and 
rest, 


Homekeeping hearts are happiest.” 


But if we cannot leave our homes, 
we can at leaest change our mode of 
living, and study how to save steps 
and still do the work well enough. 
Have an easy chair or lounge in the 
kitchen, and take a little rest now 
and then. There need not be many 
cakes and pies made, and _ these 
should be of the simplest and made 
in the cool of the morning. Use un- 
cooked fruit and the vegetables that 
do not need cooking as far as possi- 
blet. Don’t be fussy about hot dishes. 
After a long, warm day nothing is 


more delicious than a_ refrigerator 
supper. 
To keep ..e stove clean with little 


work wash it off with soap and water. 
Iron your sheets and towels by fold- 
ing them smoothly when you take 
them from the line, and put them 
away carefully. Sheets are whole- 
some right-out of the fresh air and 
sunshine. 

Household thrift can be practiced 
in many ways by the careful house- 
wife. Use an old blanket as pad for 
the ironing board. Save old table- 
cloths for wiping glassware. Dry 
bread may be toasted in the oven, and 
with a little sugar and scalded milk, 
makes a good breakfast dish. Make 
a pudding sauce and use it with stale 
cake as pudding, first steaming it. 
Many clothes can be made over and 
made to last twice as long. Remem- 
ber that 


“The man who thinks he has money 
to burn, 
May find later on he has money to 


earn.’ 
MRS. W. B. 
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THE SABBATH. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

What has become of our Sal 
Sunday still comes the same as 
but how is it kept? [In this par 
the country it is a sporting day 
the people are all more tired thal 
they had spent the day making 
It does not seem to me that chu 
members should go to Sunday 
games just the same as unbeli¢ 
do. There is almost always 
too. I think that church members 4 
adopting too many of the W 
amusements, such as dancing, < 
gambling at fairs, etc., which dos 
seem to me right. I cannot find 
the Bible that men and women dance 
together. Let us ail try to be gooc 

AN OLDTIMER 


To Hearts and Homes: te 

Will Mrs. W. J. B. send her best 
recipe for canning corn in glass jars 
MRS. J. W. B. 
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THE FIRST FOUR COMMAND- 


MENTS. 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 14, 1907.—Exodus 20: 
1-11.) 

“And God spake all these words, 


Jehovah thy God, 
thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
(3) Thou shalt have, no other gods 
before thee. (4) Thou shalt not make 
unto thee a graven image, nor any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the 
earth: (5) thou shalt not bow down 
thyself unto them, nor serve them; 
for I Jehovah thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fath 
ers upon the children, upon the third 
and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me, (6) and showing 
loving kindness unto thousands of 
them that love me and keep my com 
mandments (7) Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; for Jehovah will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in 


saying, (2) I am 
who brought 


vain. (8) Remember the sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. (9) Six days shalt 
thou labor, and do all thy work; (10) 


but the seventh day is a sabbath unto 


Jehovah thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, 
nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates: (11) for in six days Jehovah 


made heaven and earth, the sea, and 


all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore Jehovah 
blessed the sabbath day, and hal 
lowed it.” 


While the ten commandments were 
first given in form, so far as the 
records show, to the Jewish people 
through Moses at Mount Sinai and as 
the basis of the covenent with Israel 
in a national capacity, their existence 
and binding obligation on the human 
conscience were recognized from the 
very creation of the human race. When 
Adam and Eve hid from the manifesta- 
tion of the presence of Jehovah in 
the garden, their guilty conscience 
testified to the binding obligation of 
the first commandment. Cain’s cry 
that his punishment was greater than 
he could bear was the voice of con 
science testifying to the binding obli- 
gation of the sixth commandment. 


There was Sabbath keeping before 
the law of the -Sabbath was formally 
written. (See Exodus 16:22-30.) Noah, 


in the ark, recognized the seventh day 
period. Breaches of all the other com 
mandments were clearby recognized in 
the days of the patriarchs. There is 
no sin forbidden in any”’of the com 
mandments that was not recognized 
as a sin thousands of years before 
Hence, these commandments 
are not Jewish but human, and the 
lecalogue is simply a statement of 
the fundamental principles of right 
oing, the reasons of which lie in the 
very structure of the human soul 
The obligations of the decalogue 
vere, therefore, coextensive with 
humanity and their embodiment in 
he most solemn and impressive way 
n the covenent with Israel was merely 

restatement of great vital funda- 


Moses. 


mentals of human action as old as 
he race itself. 

The race, as a race, had lost the 
nowledge of the true God. It was 


he special mission of the Jewish peo- 
from Abraham down to testify to 
he true doctrine of the Divine Being, 
to conserve and maintain the knowl- 
lge of the true God and transmit it 
) all the world in all ages. 
The first table of the law or deca- 
gue, therefore, deals exclusively with 
he relation of man to his God. The 
reface, “I am the Lord thy God, 
hich have brought thee out of the 
ind of Egypt,” emphasizes His pe- 
liar relations to the Jewish people 
th as Creator and Protector. Other 
nations had other gods, or imaginary 
and many of them. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and in the main their 
descendants, had held in the midst 
of general apostasy as to ancient orig 
inal faith in Jehovah, the one only 
ving and true God. “Hear, O Israel: 
the Lord our God is one Lord” was 
the fundamental doctrine of the Jew- 
ish people. The miraculous deliv- 
erance from Egypt was a significant 
evidence of His omnipotence or al- 
mightiness and His special care for 
them. Thus far the preface. 
The first four commandments that 


gods, 
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follow set forth the right relations of 
man, of all men, to Jehovah. First, 
He demands the supreme and un- 
divided allegiance of every human be- 
ing. “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me,” that is, in my stead. This 
fundamental thought runs’ through 
the entire Bible. It is the key-note, 
the underlying principle of every ser- 
mon that has power with man. One 
of the most convincing proofs of the 
diety of Christ was His claim, under- 
lying all His teachings from the be- 
ginning of His ministry to the end, 
to the unquestioned obedience of 
every man. The Creator must be the 
supreme Lord of His creation. The 
Westminster catechism states correct- 
ly the chief end of man, his true mis- 
sion, the very reason of his existence, 
to be to glorify God here and as a re- 
sult to enjoy Him hereafter. 

The world had forgotten this, had 
gone after other gods, and the point 
of their departure was the custom of 
taking the sun, moon, or stars as rep- 
resentations of the true God and after 
wards of making images and like- 
representations of men or 
things, which had traits or attributes 
which they supposed to _ represent 
some feature of the Divine character 


nesses, 


The first objects were naturally the 
sun, the moon, and the stars. Subse- 
quently they choose men, birds, and 


was natural, therefore, to 
give the worship to the representa- 
tion, image, or symbol which should 
be given to the Creator alone; hence 
worship ceased to be spiritual and be- 
came formal, then material until fin- 
ally they worshiped not the best repre 
sented by the images selected but the 
worst. To prevent all this the second 
commandment was given. 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth: Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them.” The worship of 
Israel must be spiritual; obedience to 
Him whom no eye hath seen or can 
see No representations must be 
made, for the Spirit cannot be pic- 
tured, all pictures being merely 
human conceptions, lest we worship 
the picture and not the Spirit. 

The reason for this follows, namely, 
it will lead to a degradation of char- 
acter so deep-seated that it becomes 
hereditary. The pages of history are 
written large with the proof of this. 
Many nations have worshiped the sun 
as the representation of God, the 
source of life, and sun worship has 
everywhere led to human sacrifice. 
Other nations have worshiped the 
moon, and moon worship led to licen 
tiousness even in cultivated and re- 
fined Greece, and the resulting degra- 
dation descends as a fatal inheritance 
from generation to generation, visit 
ing the iniquities of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth gen 
erations. We cannot allow anything 
else than God, whether it be the sun, 
the moon, or money, glory, or fame, 
to rule in our hearts without develop- 
ing within ourselves traits of charac- 
ter which will descend as an evil in- 
heritance to our children and chil- 
dren’s children. Inordinate greed, the 
love of money as money, seems to be 
as hereditary as licentiousness or the 
ungoverned temper which leads to 
murder. 

it must not be forgotten that the 
second commandment brings out the 
glorious other side; the Lord thy God 
will show mercy to thousands, that 
is generations, that maintain the true 
spiritual worship; in other words, that 
grace is stronger even than sin and 
that there is an elevation as well as 
a degradation of the race through the 
law of heredity. 

To still further guard the worship 


beasts. It 


of the true God, the only way by 
which alone human character de- 
velops properly, the third command- 


ment follows, requiring reverence for 
the sacred Name and forbidding any 
trifling or frivolous use of it in any 
way. “Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.” The in- 
stinct of reverence is implanted deep- 
ly in the human soul. The object of 
the most profound reverence and awe 
is the unseen Creator of all things, 
the Father of all men. Love implies 
reverence; familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. The familiar and irreverant 
use of the Divine Name or the Divine 
Word weakens and finally destroys all 
true reverence for the Supreme 
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Power who holds us in the hollow of 
His hand, in whom Paul has said we 
live and move and have our being. 
The more refined and civilized man 
becomes, the more exalted his char- 
acter, the greater his reverence for 
the Supreme Ruler; the true gentle- 
man never sneers. Profanity is the 
vice of boors, whether they wear 
broadcloth or jeans. “The Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
name in vain.” 

To further safeguard the concep- 
tion of God, a set time is provided for 
His worship, one day in seven. He 
requires us on this day to cease from 
our usual labor and rest. The neces- 
sity for this weekly period of rest is 


laid very deep in our nature. We 
were built that way; that is, we re- 
quire absolutely, even for physical 
and purely material reasons, to 


change completely once a week all 
our modes of life, to rest the body, 
to change the thought currents, to 
think on entirely different lines. The 
Sabbath is not binding because Moses 
wrote the fourth commandment, but 
Moses by Divine command embodied 
it in the decalogue because human 
nature was made in the first plate to 
absolutely require it. The same may 
be said of every one of the ten com- 
mandments. They are not obligatory 
on the Jewish people alone, nor upon 
humanity generally, because Moses re- 
corded them or because God gave 
them, but they are given because 
everlastingly right and because human 
nature in order to secure its best 
development requires obedience to 
them. 

In keeping the ‘Sabbath we imitate 
God Himself, for in six days He made 
heaven and earth and rested on the 
seventh. It matters not whether these 
six days were six days of twenty-four 
hours or indefinite periods, the point 
is that in six days God created the 
whole material universe and on the 
seventh, in which we now live, He is 
developing and teaching man to sub- 
due and control it, evolving even 
through sin the final perfection of 
human character; therefore, devoting 
six days of the week to the supplying 
of our material and physical wants, 
we should devote the seventh to co- 
working with Him to develop all that 
is best and noblest in our own lives 
and in the lives of our fellow men. 


TO DRIVE AWAY ANTS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

To rid the house of ants try mixing 
borax and sugar about half and half 
and placing it where they can help 
themselves. We have used this rem- 
edy for red ants for a good many 
years. It has never failed to rid the 
house of them, and they do not come 
back. BE. C. H. 

I can sympathize with anyone who 
has had a siege of black ants, for I 
have not only had to fight the kind 


that crawl, but the big ones with 
wings as well. I tried everything I 
had read or heard of, but still they 


crowded in. Last week, however, 
someone told me to try sliced onions. 
I did, and the ants have disappeared. 
They came in through a little crack 
in the window sill. So I poured some 
molasses on the sill and laid slices of 
onion in it, and it proved too much 
for the pests. I have found their nest 
in an old apple tree near the back 
door; and if they trouble us again I 
shall pour gasoline in the cavity and 
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see if I can’t destroy them altogether. 
MRS. F. D. LEMPKE. 


Mix five cents’ worth of tartar 
emetic with an equal amount of sugar, 
make it quite moist with cold water, 
and set it in small dishes where the 
ants are troublesome. «hey will dis 
appear quite as mysteriously as they 
came, and there will be no dead ants 
lying around. You can use this mix 
ture over again by moistening it. 
This will drive away both the large 
black ant and the small red ant. 

Please publish recipes for canning 
corn. Ss. P. SWISHER. 


To get rid of ants take a common 
wrapping cord, dip it in pine tar, and 
place it where the ants will have to 
cross it to get to the cupboard or 
pantry. If this does not work, try a 
larger cord in the same way. 

C. E. MALONE. 


Take poison fly paper and moisten 
the same as for flies, and also sweeten 
it with honey. Sugar will do, but the 
honey is better. Set it where the ants 
bother and they will soon find it, and 
you won’t see any ants dead or alive 
in a short time. If they come back 
after awhile repeat the dose. 

MRS. MAY C. FARNHAM. 


No can of Hunt’s Perfect Baking 
Powder has ever been condemned by any 
meee food department—they don’t con- 
a purity and whol that’s 
why. 
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The Cream of 
Cream Separators 


The Sharples Dairy Tubular is the 
cream of cream separators—the pick 
of the whole bunch. Supply can waist 
low, you can fill it wifh one hand. Al 
ears enclosed, dirt free, absolutely 
sell-ol ne oll holes, no bother— 
needs only a spoonful of oil once or 
twice a week—uses same oil over and 
over. Has twice the ski mae force 
of any other separator—s 
clean. Holds world’s rec ord ‘fore jean 


skimmin 











Bowl so simple you can wash it in8 
minutes—much lighter than others— 
easier handled. owl hung from @ 
single frictionless ball bearing—runs 
so light you can sit while berate. 
Only one Tubular—the Sharples. 
te ‘Th. Others are old style. i. 
exclusive Tubular feature an advant- 
age to you. and fully patented. Every 
Tubular thoroughly tested in factory 
and sold under unlimited guaranty. 
Write immediately for, catalog J-17%5 
and ask for free copy of —— valuabie 
book, “Business Dairyin 


The Shar les Separator Co., 
“ety Chester, Pa.. 


Volentes Can. Chicago, Il. 





EVERY FARMER 
CAN BUY 
A MINNEAPOLIS 


IL 


And when he does he will 
find it the best investment 
he ever made. Ours ts the 
most satisfactory Silo made 
and differs from all others. 
Short panels locked into up- 
Tight poste insures greatest 
strength, tightness and dura- 
bility. 

Five years with satisfied 
users proves our claims. 
Send for further description 
and prices before you buy. 


Puffer-Hubbard Mtg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE 


Minnesota 


—SILO— 


Quality of Material 
and construction 
the Best. 

Use !ess land and feed 
more Stock! 


Get our Catalogue and 
Prices before buying. 


Minnesota Tank Co, 


1415 8th St. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 








SMALLEY si" 


The machine of few parts, each part strong. 
The SMALLEW earned {ts reputation for 
being of the greatest capacity, the lightest run- 
ning and strongest silo filler. No silo too large, 
none too high. Feed it too the limit, {t will not 
break. Twenty sizes of hand and self feed, also 
huskers, shredders and stave stflos. 
Free catalogue ‘ells all about ft. 
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SMALLEY MFG. co 2 
Bor 99 


Manitowoc, Wis, 

















Kills Every F ty It Strikes. Keeps ailinsect pests 
off cows in pasture longer than any imitation. ile tee 
harmless. Curesall sores. Used since 188s. 
and mites. If dealer offers substitute, send us e1 for 
Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to pro- 
tect 200 cows. OI returned if cows not protected. 
Name express office. Free booklet. 

Bhoo- Mfg. ‘Oo. 1003 Fairmount Ave., ys Ore. Pa. 

* Editor knows from experience that Seo Fiy & 
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3 Tunas ineaainn 
Made at our branch factory, Freeport, Il.; 
backed by the Flying Dutchman guaran- 
tee. No better to be had. All styles. Ask 
your dealer to show you. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, ttl 


Send 4 cents in Stamps for 


Flying Dutchman Song Book 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
management wii! be cheerfully answered. 











A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY. 

Seven years ago the leading farm- 
ers around Alden, Iowa, decided to 
organize a co-operative creamery for 
the purpose of handling their cream 
and the cream of their neighbors. 
The milking of cows had been an im- 
portant side issue with many of them 
for several years. Part of the cream 
had been bought by a private cream- 
ery and some was shipped out, but 
the prices received were not satis- 
factory and dairying had not been as 
profitable as the producers had antic- 
ipated. The cause of these unsatis- 
factory prices was obvious. The 
profit of the creameryman came out 
of the producer; the expenses of con- 
ducting the small private plant was 
proportionately too heavy; and the 
grade of butter manufactured was not 
sufficiently high to command the 
fancy prices on the eastern market. 
All of these things tended to cut down 
the price for the man who did the 
milking. Shares of $100 each were 
issued to the amount of $6,000 and 
taken up by farmers, one share to a 
man. In the beginning a few of the 
business men offered to take shares, 
with the understanding that these 
shares would be sold at par to farm- 
ers as soon as buyers could be found, 
which was not long, and now only 
farmers are allowed to hold stock. 

A well equipped creamery was 
built, a competent butter-maker hired, 
and the plant started by handling 
mostly whole milk Since that time 
the farm separator has been growing 
more popular and the policy of the 
patrons changed until now barely 
enough whole milk is received to fur- 
nish the starter. The butter-maker 
would prefer to receive the whole 
milk and do the skimming at the cen- 
tral station, for then he would skim 
a 40 per cent cream, handle it all 
alike and be able to turn out a higher 
grade and a more uniform quality of 
butter, which means a higher priced 
product. On the other hand, the farm 
separator is the best proposition from 
the . patron’s viewpoint, because it 
gives him the skim-milk warm and 
sweet and fresh for the calves and 
pigs, and instead of hauling a load 
of milk both ways each day he needs 
only bring a couple cans of cream 
three times a week. If a good thick 
cream is aiways skimmed this makes 
a high grade butter, but some patrons 
persist in skimming a 12 to 15 per 
cent cream, and few skim over 25 per 
cent. The butter-maker can handle it 
and make good butter if it is de- 
livered sweet, but the thinner cream 
does not keep well in hot weather. 
Besides, it means a serious loss of 
skim-milk to the patron and makes 
extra hauling for both patron and 
butter-maker with nothing gained by 
either. 

The Alden Co-operative Creamery 
Company started right by electing 
only honest and capable officers, men 
in whom their neighbors had confi- 
dence. They employed a first-class 
butter-maker and furnished him with 
good equipment and competent help, 
and the company has adhered strictly 
to that policy. The business of the 
association has steadily increased to 
an average daily output of about 2,000 
pounds of butter, and they have 
handled as high as 5,000 pounds in a 
single day. Their territory has ex- 
tended until they now have four gath- 
ering stations outside of the regular 
hauling district of the central plant. 
A total of 335 regular patrons are 
listed on the books at present, with 
an average of fully ten cows per pa- 
tron, making a total of 3,350 cows. 
As an example of how their business 
has grown the last few years, in 1904 
their total business amounted to 
$44,000; in 1905, $54,000; in 1906, 
$81,000; and in 1907 it will run up 
close to $100, 000. The May checks 
total $8,093.25 this year. and the June 
checks will Teach $10,000. This growth 
has been steady and healthy and bids 
fair to continue. 

The company has always paid as 
much and nearly always more than 
regular market price for cream, in 
some cases as high as seven cents 
nore than the centralizing and pri- 
vite creameries operating in the same 
territory. Their butter is shipped to 
the New York market, where it com- 
mands a fancy price, usually one and 
one-half to two cents above the reg 
ular market price. Non-stockholders 


| are paid one cent a pound less for 


eo: butter fat than stockholders, and this 


margin is more than sufficient to pay 
all expenses of operating, repairs, new 
machinery, interest on investment, in- 
surance and other incidentals. The 
shareholders are paid a dividend of 8 
per cent each year and the surplus 
is paid back to the patrons in propor- 
tion to the cream they each sell, so 
in reality non-stockholders do not pay 
quite one cent a pound for the mak- 
ing and marketing of their butter. 

The Alden Co-operative Creamery 
has not been without its dark days. 
In its early history there was the 
usual fight with private creameries, 
some of whom did not hesitate to re- 
sort to methods that were question- 
able, to say the least, in order to keep 
out the co-operative and afterwards to 
injure its standing among the farmers. 
But there were some stanch friends 
of co-operation back of the move- 
ment and the great success of the 
creamery has justified their faith. 
The stormy days are now.,over and 
the future is bright and clear. Hardin 
county farmers have fully demon- 
strated their ability to handle their 
own butter output in a business-like 
manner, eliminating the middleman 
and turning every cent over and above 
the actual cost of marketing back into 
the pockets of the men who milk the 
cows. 

Not every community can duplicate 
the remarkable success of the Alden 
Co-operative Creamery Company. Not 
every neighborhood is broad-minded 
enough to work together for the com- 
mon interest; not every co-operative 
can or does have at its head efficient, 
honest, and energetic officers; not 
every management will pay the wages 
of a first-class butter-maker and com- 
petent assistants; and lastly not every 
neighborhood is sufficiently educated 
in dairying to appreciate the money- 
making possibilities of the good dairy 
cow and to guarantee sufficient raw 
material for economical production, for 
the expense of handling an output of 
$30,000 is but slightly increased when 
that output is doubled or even trebled, 
provided it does not exceed:the capac- 
ity of the plant. Several outside 
neighborhoods near Alden have found 
it more profitable to ship their cream 
here rather than organize co-opera- 
tives of their own or keep up a 
struggling creamery already estab- 
lished. In such cases these points are 
converted into gathering stations and 
the central plant transports the cream 
from the gathering station without 
extra charge to these patrons. 

The Alden creamery does not at- 
tempt to handle any other farm pro- 
duce, nor to do any wholesale buying 
for its patrons. Consequently it has 
the support of every business man in 
Alden, and they take a pride and 
genuine interest in its success, real- 
izing that good dairying makes pros- 
perous farmers and cash customers. 

This year along in June before the 
clover hay needed attention and when 
the corn fields were mostly .all worked 
over the first time and the-rush of 
farm work was not quite so heavy, 
the creamery officials and the busi- 
ness men combined forces and held 
a dairymen’s picnic, to which all the 
creamery patrons and their friends 
and neighbors and the townspeople 
were invited. Some 1,vv0 people gath- 
ered in the beautiful little park on 
the river bank. There was a general 
visit of old friends and a big basket 
dinner with free coffee, sugar and 
cream, and refreshing cold _ butter- 
milk, furnished by the association. 
After dinner there were speeches by 
local and outside author.ties on dairy- 
ing, followed by a carnival of base- 
ball and other athletic contests for 
the lovers of clean, healthy sport, 
with merry-go-rounds for the young- 
sters, comfortable seats under the 
trees for those who preferred to visit 
in the park, and the general good time 
wound up with a fine band concert in 
the evening. In view of this success, 
it is contemplated to make this dairy- 
men’s picnic an annual feature. Many 
another community could well afford 
to take a day off for recreation, get 
better acquainted all round. and get in 
touch with the spirit of the men who 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 
For Twenty-Five Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators 
as other separators are better than 
gravity creamers. 

Send for new 1907 catalogue 


THe De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
74 Conmt.awoT Sreaer Cana & Ranoo.rn Bre. 
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“do things.” It will be found a paying 
investment on both sides. 

In later issues we will give som: 
what in detail something of th: 
methods of a few of the successful 
patrons of this creamery. We might 
say just here that in a remarkable 
measure their experience is a justifi 
cation of the dual purpose or farmer's 
cow. In other words, the cow that 
will produce a good calf every year 
and also prove herself valuable at the 
pail. 





OVERRUN FROM CREAM. 


Referring again to the question of 
whether the creamery gets a greater 
overrun from cream testing 30 or 40 
per cent fat than from cream testing 
only 20 per cent, we publish the fo! 
lowing: 

Keller J. Bell, 
Farmers’ Co-operative 
pany, writes: 

“It is my opinion that the density 
of the cream has nothing whatever to 
do with the per cent of overrun, but 
it does seriously affect the quality of 
the butter. Cream testing 35 per cent 
or over reaches us in very much bet 
ter shape than cream of less density, 
and the butter will be much better 
when churned from thick cream. The 
advantages to us in having the farm 
ers skim thick cream are better qual 
ity, less bulk to handle through our 
factory, and less transportation. It 
is also to the farmer’s interests to 
ship thick cream. He saves a lot of 
skim-milk, which is valuable to him 
and of no use whatever to us, and he 
will have less bulk to deliver to his 
shipping point.” 

F. A. Leighton, local manager of the 
Beatrice Creamery Company, writes 

“We find in our business that we 
are able to get a little larger over 
run on heavy hand separator cream 
than we do on cream of equal thick- 
ness skimmed from whole milk. Why 
this is so, we are unable to state, un 
less there is more casein in hand sepa 
rator cream than cream separated by 
a power machine. We believe that it 
is not worth anything to a creamery 
as far as the overrun is concerned t 
have cream rich in butter fat. We 
urge, however, a heavy cream, for the 
reason that it saves transportation 
charges, keeps better, and leaves thé 
farmer more skimmed milk for’ feed 
ing purposes.” 


manager of the 
Produce Com 





SHY BREEDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would the fact that a cow is th 
in flesh be a cause for her failing to 
get with calf?” 

If the cow is in a thrifty conditio! 
the fact that she is in thin files! 
should not prevent her from breed 
ing. As a rule cows in rather thi! 
flesh breed regularly. A poverty 
stricken cow, however, cannot be &3 
pected to breed. 





HOMESEEKER EXCURSION RATES 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroa 
will sell on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month round-trip homeseeker ©* 
cursion tickets to points in Minnesot: 
North and South Dakota, and the Cana- 
dian Northwest. For full information 
write W. K. Adams, D. P. A., 512 Wa! 

nut street, Des Moines, lowa 













The big profits belong to you. 


and it is e the 


wear out. 


The Big Machine tee —— 

at the right price jis*. i. 

r. Ite the waist high big capacity 
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rough skimme: 
machine, large enough to handle all your milk, do it quick 
parator is wearing only when you turn 


Consider Your Profits First 


postAL WILL SHOW YOU THE GALLOWAY Way. 
Buy a machine Tah will save you the most money for the longest time. 
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the crank; the fewer turns, the longer the machine will las 
separator big enough and geta Gallowag- Ask me to show you why. 

Right now drop me a postal card saying “Send me your Cream 
Separator Booklet aad your Special Proposition.” Write me personally. 


Wm. Galloway,Pres. The William Galloway Co., 1134efferson Si., Waterloo, la. 
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SNAP SHOTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is strange the way some pests 
flourish for awhile and then are heard 
of no more. For instance, there was 
the chinch bug ten or fifteen years 
ago and every farmer was talking 
about them and long articles appeared 
in the farm press telling of their rav- 
ages or how to get rid of them. 





Now we have the green bug that 
s ravaging the southern wheat fields 
and is being located in our own sec- 
tion. I have seen nothing in the 
wheat of that sort, but the box elder 
trees are full of the green aphis, and 
as long as they stay by the boxelders 
I will make no kick, for it is but small 
use they are to anybody. 





But there is a big gray prairie squir- 
rel that is rapidly on the increase, 
and it is a foe to our corn fields that 
is to be dreaded. There are ten of 
them to where there was one a few 
years ago, and they dig up a lot of 
corn even after it is four or five inches 
high. They are at work quite ex- 
tensively in our fields and we have 
some poison soaking in a can of corn 
right now that is going to be dis- 
tributed at the opening of their dens. 





The little spotted and striped squir- 
rel did not do half thé damage that 
these fellows will, and it has almost 
disappeared from this locality. Sev- 
eral years ago one could see them on 
the borders of every field, but now we 
seldom see one. 





Another thing that was occupying 
columns in the farm journals, that 
was the inspiration of many bulletins 
from the experiment stations and 
caused the legislatures of several 
states to enact laws toward its de- 
struction, but which has now about 
passed out of our minds, is the Rus- 
sian thistle. We can remember when 
we almost trembled at the great 
stories we heard of it and could al- 
most imagine the fields of our farm 
becoming impenetrable on account of 
this weed. It was displayed at fairs 
and created no end of interest. Now 
the last we can remember of hearing 
of it the ranchers of the west were 
making it into hay. 





As has been the history of this 
weed, so is it with many of the things 
that worry us through life; we are 
wrought up by anticipated troubles 
and get so discouraged and brain tired 
that we are unable to do our best with 
the real troubles that beset our path- 
way, for of course there are some that 
are not imaginary. But what else 
could we expect. Every vocation has 
its tribulations and it is probable and 
reasonable that we farmers have as 
few as anybody. Let us allow the 
future to take care of the worries of 
anticipation and enjoy the good 
things of today and cheerfully battle 
with the worries of the hour. 





There are one or two things that 
we should anticipate. For instance, 
if we notice that the pastures are get- 
ting short it is time to get out the 
Wire stretchers and fix up any slack 
Wires that are on the borders between 
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other ready roofing, 
therefore costs less. 

Write for Malthoid 
booklets. 
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the stock and the wheat or the clover 
fields. 





A great many culverts and small 
bridges on our roads are allowed to 
get shaky and the sills are half rotten 
and not heavy enough to hold up 
the powerful engines that will wish 
to traverse the highways in a month 
or two. Now is the time to fix them 
up, put in a good strong bridge, and 
then make the engine owners plank 
everything, or else put in stone or 
cement bridges and all will be safe. 
We saw one of our road overseers 
putting in a corrugated steel culvert, 
and he said it would stand the weight 
of the heaviest traction engine with 
only an inch of dirt on it; said he saw 
it demonstrated at the state fair last 
fall. It did not look so strong at that, 
but we presume it probably was. 





A man who wanted to move an 
eighteen-horsepower engine over a 
certain territory found that he could 
not pass over either one of three 
parallel roads as the bridges would 
not stand the weight. He went to the 
road boss and that gentleman thought 
he was bluffing at first, but when he 
was notified to fix one road or the 
other or told that the culverts would 
be planked and that if any damage 
resulted, the county would be held re- 
sponsible, he soon relented and prom- 
ised to put in extra stringers on one 
of the culverts. We farmers get in a 
hurry in thrashing time and want big 
engines and want them on time, so we 
should see to it that they do not have 
to go several miles around to get to 
our fields. 





When I pick up a farm paper and 
find one or two whole page advertise- 
ments of some mining company that 
has stock to sell at fifteen cents or 
may be only ten cents a share and the 
present owners of which are ready to 
guarantee that every share will jump 
to ninety cents or a dollar in three 
months, then my faith is shaken in 
regard to the heart-whole sincerity of 
that publisher for the real welfare of 
his readers. If you have a few thou- 
sand dollars in the bank that you do 
not need and want to scatter it back 
into circulation then buy some stock 
of that sort, but if you just have 
enough to tide you over a couple of 
years of drouth and hard times then 
keep it and let those fellows have the 
wonderful mining stock. 

Perhaps if you look about you can 
see some place on your own farm to 
invest a few dollars that will return 
good interest or it may be that you 
can spend it to keep on good terms 
with your neighbors. For instance, 
there are lots of men who have money 
in the bank whose hogs and cattle are 
a constant source of trouble to their 
neighbors. Now then just buy a lot 
of good fence material and put in 
feces that will keep your stock where 
you want them. Good friends among 
the neighbors is worth more than min- 
ing stock that is above par. Besides 
much of that highly boomed stuff is 
merely on paper and you can get paper 
a whole lot cheaper than that. 

It is now quite common for city peo- 
ple who have amassed a competence 
and have some money to spend to in- 
vest it in a farm and do fancy farm- 
ing. They build fine buildings, pur- 
chase good stock, and lay out hand- 
some grounds. Why would it not be 
a nice thing for us farmers when we 
have “our ship come in,” instead of 
buying some fellow’s mining stock, to 








do a littie high-toned farming our- 
selves. We are told by these city 
people that a rural life under such 


conditions is an ideal life. I have not 
yet reached that point where, as the 
old saying is, “there is money to 
burn,” but if such ever should be the 
case I would see how nice a home I 
could have. 





By the way, it does not pay to wait 
that long before we do the best that 
we can afford. I know of farmers 
who raised from five to eight children 
in a mere hovel of three or four rooms 
and just when they were ready to pass 
out in the world and make homes of 
their own then the old folks built a 
great big barn of a house to live in 
without any children to enliven the 
gloomy rooms and no help to keep it 
up. They passed a discontented old 
age. Better to have a nice reasonable 
sized home all your life and let the 
children enjoy some fair comforts 
while with you than to do that way. 
I recently visited a home where such 
was the case. They had a moderate 
sized house and the children could in- 
vite in their friends and have a good 
time and there was room and furni- 
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OLDEST AND BEST AMERICAN DIP 
Bight-foot galvanized steel tank for 
Sheep or Hogs and S-gallon can Milk Oil J 


Sheep or Hog Dip, free on board Chicago 


pecial rates on large lots. Three $2.00 


kets of Cooper Sheep Dip may be substituted for : 
5.00, F. O. B. Chicago. 


§ 
Milk Oil if preferred. 5 gallons Milk Oi) Dip, without tank, $5.00, 
Our line includes Summer's Worm Powders, Toxaline Worm 
Remedy, Ear Labels and Buttons, Branding Liquid, Tattoo San, Sheep 


Shears, etc. 


Illustrated catalogue of all Stockmen’s Supplies free by m 


F. S. BURCH & CO., 177 Illinois Street, CHICAGO, iLL. 











BEEF PRODUCTION 


A WEW BOOK BY PROF. H. W. MUMFORD 
OF THE ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STATION 


During the past five years Prof. Mumford has given especial attention to the study of 
economical beef production, and has conducted a large number of experiments in feeding 


steers. 


lenge the attention of the practical feeder. 


Market classes of steers have been handled and in numbers large enough to chal- 


In this new book on Beef Production Prof. 


Mumford has put in readable and understandable form the results of scientific and practi- 


cal experience in cattle feeding. 


It will pay every farmer and every feeder to have a copy of this book. Price, 


postpaid, $1.50. 


With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, $2 25. 


Present subscribers who wish 


to take advantage of the latter offer can have their subscriptions advanced a year from 


date of expiration. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 








ture for comfort and pleasure. No 
wonder the old farmer who has to 
live alone with his wife in a great big 
ten room house wants to go to town 
to live. It is too hard to keep things 
in condition. It also appeals to the 
economical traditions that still live in 
his inmost soul to see so much good 
room going to waste, and surely there 
must be a pang of regret to think that 
the former years were so barren of 
good things. 
J. O. SHROYER. 
Nebraska. 


THE SHROPSHIRE IN ENGLAND. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I arrived here in Shropshire about 
three weeks ago and have been to all 
the leading breeders in the county and 
also of the adjoining county of Staf- 
ford. Nearly every farmer in Eng- 
land has a flock of sheep, and through 


this part they are practically all 
Shropshires. Sheep are the “stand- 
bys” of the English farmer. Rent 


amounts annually per acre to about 
$15.00 to $17.50, and this is paid off 
by the “golden fleeced Shropshire.” 
Where pure bred sheep are not raised 
the farmers breed sheep for mutton 


purposes, and always use the very 
best Shropshire rams. Such breeders, 
when selecting their sires, are very 


particular about the constitution, mut- 
ton form, and fleece. These three are 
prime requisites to a profitable sheep 
for the general farmer. Aside from 
being profitable it is necessary for the 


sheep to have heavy, dense fleeces 
in order that they may have self- 
protection from storms. Both wool 


and mutton are commanding a good 
price here, but not nearly so high as 
in America, according to the cost of 
production. The American farmer has 
everything in his favor to make 
money engaging in the business; there 
should be hundreds more. After know- 
ing thoroughly the conditions and 
methods of the sheep business in both 
England and America, the fact at once 
comes before me that the reason that 
the English have had such success 
is because they have been more care- 
ful in the selection of sires and in 
selecting their best young ewes each 
year. England is known the world 


‘over for its good sheep, and the reason 


is because it has raised the quality of 
its mutton nearly to perfection by the 
use of none but the very best rams. 
America has just as good men and 
just as good land, and if every breeder 
will breed carefully and with a de- 
termination it will soon have as good 
sheep as can be found in the world. 
Here in Shropshire and “The Mid- 
lands of England” the Shropshire 
breed of sheep has a solid footing and 
a person will seldom see a sheep of 
any other breed. They are perhaps 
as good all purpose sheep as the world 
has ever known. 

One of the best stud rams I hive 
ever seen is in use on a farm near 
here and when shorn about a mcnth 
ago the fleece weighed nineteen 
pounds washed, and here where there 
is so much sand, etc., that means 
about twenty-eight pounds unwashed. 
Of course, that is an exceptional 
weight, but it gives an idea of what 
the best breeders have as their ideals. 
The pure bred breeders here have 
most excellent flocks and many are 
even better than when I was among 
them at this time last year. One 
shepherd said he would never be sat- 
isfied unless each crop of lambs was 
better than the one before it, truer 








STATE OF IOWA 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF STATE 
ANNUAL CERTIFICATE 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 26, 1907. 

WHERKAS, The Northwestern Live Stock Insurance 
Company, located at Des Moines in the State of lowa 
has filed in this office a sworn statement of its condl- 
tion on the twenty-sixth day of June, 1907, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Chapter 4, Title 9, of the 
Code of lowa, relating to Insurance Companies; and 
whereas, sald statement shows that said Iusurance 
Company has complied with the laws of this State 
relating to insurance. 

THEREFORE, In pursuance of law, I, B. F. Carroll, 
Auditor of State, do hereby certify that said Insur- 
ance Company is authorized to transact the business 
of Live Stock Insurance in the State, by agents prop- 
erly appointed, as required by law, until the first day 
of March, A. D. 1908. 

I further certify that the state shows— 

Ist. The actual amount of paid-up Cap- 
ital of said Company, June 26, 
BOE, SP Dia ca és ccccescsgsessbecas $25,000.00 
2d. The aggregate amount of the Assets 
of said Company, June 26, 1907, 
$25,000.00 
3d. The aggregate amount of Liabilities 
of said Company, including the 
amount required to safely rein- 
sure all outstanding risks, June 
Ty SNUG y WD isckdccsconataconeses # None 
4th. The aggregate income of said Com- 
pany for the year 1907, to be..... 3 
5th. The aggregate expenditures of sald 
Company for the year 1907, tobe @ None 

In Testimony Wuereor, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name and affixed the Seal of my office 
the day and date above written. 

B. F. Carroui, Auditor of State. 








to type and with better mutton and 
wool. That seems like a good motto, 
and if all breeders would follow it a 
vast change would take place in a few 
years. The success and present high 
standard of the Shropshire breed is 
due to years and years of careful 
breeding and feeding. That is why 
sheep are imported into America; it 
gives us an opportunity to make more 
rapid improvement among our own 
flocks. Rams that are first-class in- 
dividually and have a pedigree show- 
ing real toppy sires and dams back 
for thirty or forty years will surely 
prove to be better sires than some 
common fellows that perhaps have an- 
cestors you would not care to look at, 
and some few breeders in America are 
even yet using unrecorded sires. A 
visit to these best English flocks and 
studying their methods and learning 
why they have attained such success 
does a person who is interested in the 
the advancement of good sheep in 
America a lot of good. They are so 
determined to have only the very best 
sires, are careful in selecting the 
breeding ewes, and with untiring effort 


‘have climbed a long way up the ladder 


of success. Let we Americans get 
their best sires and dams and combine 
the above essential factors and we 
shall be their equal in the breeding 
of high class sheep. 
HOWARD A. CHANDLER. 
Shrewsbury, England. 





A REMARKABLE RECORD. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to say in regard to twin colts 
that Mr. Lafe Hutchison, of this 
county, has a Belgian mare which I 
think holds the record. She is eight 
years old and has given birth to eight 
live colts. When she was four years 
old she gave birth to her first colt, 
in the spring following (spring of 
1904) she gave birth to another, in 
1905 a pair of mule colts, in 1906 a 
pair of horse colts, and the present 
spring of 1907 she gave birth to an- 
other pair of mule colts, but for some 
unknown cause one of them got killed. 
The twins were all well matched. 

If anyone can beat this I have no 


doubt every reader o1 Wallaces’ 
Farmer would like to hear from 
them. Cc. P. BRANT. 


Decatur county, Iowa. 





The pure food law establishes a high 
standard—it 7 in substance that 
Hunt’s Perfect king Powder is ap- 
proved, and it wins approval everywhere, 
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SPRING DIPPING 


Hand Dressing All Stock. 


PUTS AN END TO 
LICE, TICKS, MITES, 
FLEAS, MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, ALL 
SKIN DISEASES. 
Don’t waste time and money on taferior dips. 
USE 


KRESODIP 


STANDARDIZED. 





NON-CARBOLIC. 


Prepared in our own laboratories. Ask your 
Sruseies for Kreso Dip. Write us for free 
ts telling how to use on all live stock. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Baaneune New Vouk, Ch St. Louis, Boston. Balti- 
more, New Orleans, hansas City, Indianapolis, Minneap- 
olis, "min lenin, Be bng.; Mont eal, Que; Sydney, 
St. Petersburg. Russia; Bomba J. ‘ladle, 
Tokio, Japan; Buenos A Aires, Argentina, 


THE GADE AIR COOLED GASOLINE ENGINES 


SIZES 2, SANDOHNM P. 





The only engine that you can depend upon tn all! 
kinds of weather. One that will not freeze up and 
burst ite water jacket and cylinaer tn cold weather 
like the water cooled engines do. If the water jacket 
or cylinder bursts on a water cooled engine it means 
half the expense of a new engine. 

Write for prices, etc. Address 
GADK BROS, MFG. ©CO., Lowa Falls, Ia. 


The Great Discovery! 


A Sure Cure for Worms in 
Lambs and Sheep 


Discovered by my father, G. B. Bothwell, 
who was successful in ratsing sheep by the 
thousand for over fifty years. 

Bothwell’s Vermifuge has been used 
by sheepmen for the past four years with 
the best of satisfaction to them. 

Write for particulars 

and prices. 


GEO. B. BOTHWELL 


NETTLETON, MO. 





Our old $100 offer always good for fail- 

ure to cure, when cure is possible, any 

case of splint, curb, colic, thrush, etc. 

_ Veterinary Experience," the horse- 

man's infallible guide. every. 

p= we A copy mailed free. Write 
i 


Any Ag 


Middle West Office, C. PF. Tuttle, Manager, 
S11 E. 63rd Street, — 





rn Good Salaries from 
Sistosiee @- month taking ordres 
Hardy Nursery Stock, Frult 
and Ornamentals. Positions per- 
manent. Apply quick, with refer- 
ences, stating age & territory wanted. 
L. iL May & Co., St. Paul. Minn. 
Seedsmen. 


Nurserymea, Florist tee 













FARM DRAIN TILE 


Write for ciroular and prices. 


PELLA Drain-TILe Co.PeLia,la 


Pa te nts Send sketch or model of 
invention for FREE opinion 

Orw!i at ane, Crocker | me to 0 parents iy 

Bik, Des Moines. lows | Wallaces’ F 











armer. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Hog. 


Contributions on subjects connected with swine 
management are cordially invited. 





DISEASES OF HOGS. 

Doctor McNeill, of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, made a very inter 
esting address before the lowa Swine 
Breeders’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Expert Swine 
Judges on the above subject. Unfor- 
tunately, the professor, like some 
others, has not yet learned perfectly 
to talk farmer’s English, and hence 
some of the breeders and judges pro- 
fessed to be unable to follow him as 
closely as could be desired. None the 
less, it was a very interesting ad- 
dress. 

We were particularly interested in 
his discussion of hog cholera, tuber- 
culosis among hogs, and snout dis- 
ease, or that disease which affects 
the noses and sometimes the tails of 
pigs and the eyes of calves, to which 
he gave the name of necrotic stomac 
itis, but which the breeders under- 
stood better when he told them that 
it resulted in putting a_ turned-up 
Irish nose on the pigs. 

On the subject of hog cholera he 
did not pretend to give much new in- 
formation His main remedy is one 
that to us seems impracticable, name- 
ly, that the state levy taxes sufficient 
to enable it to take hold of every out- 
break and stamp it out, giving com- 
pensation to the owners. The Engiish 
government has tried this in Ireland 
for twenty years without any appar- 
ent decrease in the outbreaks. The 














same is true in England. The princi- 
pal new idea was the possible dis 
covery by the Department of Agricul- 


ture that hog cholera was caused by 
a germ yet undiscovered, entirely dif- 
ferent from the germs that have here 
tofore been regarded as causing swine 
plague and hog cholera; and that the 
germs which appear in this disease 
are results rather than causes. He 
stated that this investigation had not 
gone far enough to give definite prac 
tical results 


He entered into a detailed discus- 
sion of the development of tubercu- 
losis in hogs, first appearing in the 
glands, then becoming generalized 
and affecting the lungs and other 
organs. He pointed out very clearly 


that this was caused by drinking the 
milk from tuberculous cows and espe- 
cially from eating the droppings from 
tuberculous cattle; and that the only 
possible way of getting rid of the dis- 
ease is to attack it through the dis- 
eased cattle; in all of which we be 
lieve he is absolutely correct. 

He rather startled the audience by 
reading a letter from a packer to a 
shipper who had sent in a car load of 
hogs to the packing house. Two of 
these were condemned on _ ante 
mortem inspection by the department 
inspector, and for these the shipper 
will stand the loss. Fifteen were con- 
demned on post-mortem inspection, 
the packer standing the loss. The 
packer was anxious to ascertain from 
the shipper the name of the feeder 
who fed the hogs that were con- 
demned, which he described by color 
It is needless to state that the packer 
will not buy any more hogs from 
that farm if he knows it. 

Doctor McNeill went on to state 
that this packer had certain points 
scheduled, from which he refused to 
buy hogs on account of the disease. 
He might have added that every pack-, 
ing house in the state of Iowa has 
points scheduled, that they avoid 
these disease infected shipping points, 
and that hogs from these points must 
go to Chicago or some other market. 

This brings out a situation that 
farmers should study very carefully. 
It is needless to say that the packer 
is not standing the loss on these hogs. 
For two years to our certain knowl- 
edge the packing houses have been 
charging up the average loss on these 
tuberculous hogs as part of the ex- 
pense of conducting the business, and 
buying hogs at a sufficiently lower 
price to enable them to stand this ex- 
pense. In other words, they have 
been putting the loss on the farmers 
generally instead of on the man who 
has the diseased stock. 

From this point of view the stand 
taken by the commission men of Chi- 
cago, that they will not sell cows and 
heifers to the packers subject to ex- 
amination, is in direct opposition to 
the interests of the farming class. If 
they were selling cows and heifers 
subject to examination the shipper 
who sends in these diseased cattle 
would know where they came from. 
The farmer would know that he had 
tuberculosis in his herd, and would at 








son OU 


For the WORMS that 
kill your hogs 


FREE 


To any person who has never fed IOWA 
WORM POWDER we will send a $!.00 
package FREE on receipt 25 cents in 
stamps for postage and packing. 





IOWA DIP will cure the mange and scab, kill lice, 
ticks and any vermin on your animals 


Your animals can be kept clean of lice and skin diseases if 


you use Iowa Dip. 
trial will convince you. 


Address Department B. 


Iowa Dip is the best on the market. A 
Write us for prices. 


Loma stock FOO) CO. 


JSckXerson, 


\owa. 








where every pig 








This is It -eaiuaie for a Pigs, Sheep a Calves 


Mention Wallace’s Farmer. Address 





Rants are generally the result of the stronger pigs robbing the weaker. 
out of the way, take his feed and soon dwarf him in size and ambition, and the 
thus only makes half or less on this pig than he should. 
gets a fair chance at the feed. 


Wright’s Stock Feeder Means Uniform Pigs 


Cc. A. WRIGHT, Rosendale, Missouri 


I?" Ask Wallaces’ Farmer about Wright's Feeder. They have tried it on their far 
. and recommend {t because they found it a good thing. 


They root bir 





It’s seldom you fir 


It feeds 25 pigs at atime; every pig hus {ts place 
every pig gets his share of the feed. rot 
ing, pushing and climbing over each other where 
this feeder is used. It saves feed, labor. and 
will more than pay for itself on every banch of 
pigs raised. Every hog raiser who has used it 
will endorse this statement. Don't put ff 
but buy a Wright's feeder this year. It means 
money to you. Circular illustrating and describ 
ing it for the asking. 


























once apply the tuberculin test, save 
his hogs from future infection, and 
save his children who drink the milk 
and eat the pork from danger of be- 
ing infected with tuberculosis. 

Hence we regard this address by 
Dr. MeNeill as most timely, and only 


regret that it was not delivered be- 
fore an audience of farmers rather 
than of swine breeders. Swine breed- 


ers as a rule keep comparatively few 
cattle. Many of them do not depend 
on milk for growing their pigs; and 
hence their herds are much less liable 


to infection with tuberculosis than 
the herds of the average farmer. 
Dr. McNeill’s remarks on the sore 


mouth of pigs were exceedingly time- 
ly. He pointed out that the cause is 
unclean pens, pens that are infected 
with the germ which causes this dis- 
ease, which can easily be eradicated 
by thorough disinfection with the dips 
usually recommended, followed by 
thorough whitewashing of the pens. 
He cited an instance where one farm- 
er had remarked to him that every 
litter of pigs that was kept in a cer- 
tain pen were affected with this dis 
ease. He also suggested that the 
dropping of tails, so common on farms, 
is due to the same cause; that the 
ringworm (not the Texas itch or 
scab, but the ringworm that affects 
pigs and sometimes calves) was 
caused by the same germ. 

Altogether the address was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, and the 
thanks of the audience are due Dr. 
McNeill. We expect to publish the 
written portion of it in an early issue. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS. 


A Ringgold 
spondent writes: 

“I read your recent article on the 
subject of partial paralysis. About 
the year 1895 I had six or seven brood 
sows go down with partial paralysis 
or rheumatism. One in particular I 
shut up ten days before farrowing 
time and kept her up about ten days 
afterwards. I turned her out one ex- 
tremely warm day; she went into the 
water in a slough where I was fixing 
fence, dabbled around a little while 
and went back to her pigs. After 
going about 150 feet she went down 
and had to be hauled to the pigs. I 
attributed the cause to the sudden 
change. Several others wallowed in 
a place where I pumped water from 
a well for them, and went down help- 
less, suddenly. I think there is great 
danger where sows are kept in the 
shade for a long time and then turned 


county, Iowa, corre- 





. WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill you 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 


AU Dy, For comfort’s sake get an 
mA) 


" A. Electric Handy Wagen. 


we 
‘ It will save you oanese mey. A 
i\ NE of Electric Stee! Wr s will 
(| \ ~~ make your old wagon new ‘at small 

a 

1 












| cost. Write for catalogue. Itisfree. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Ber 42 Quincy, UL 


out on a warm day and let run into 
water, especially cold water. My ex 
perience is that they seldom recover 
It was sometime before I made up my 
mind as to the real cause of thé 
trouble. I never treated any with 
medicine. I think sows should be shut 
up but a very few days at farrowing 
time.” 

Such conditions as described by ou! 
correspondent will no doubt caus 
serious trouble, but partial paralysis 
is apparently a disease in itself. It 
very frequently develops, in fact most 
often develops, without any apparent 
cause or without any irritating cause 
such as permitting sows to go into a 
wallowing place when they have not 
been accustomed to it. 


CASTRATING PIGS. 


An Illinois correspondent as 
what age is best to castrate pigs 

It is an old saying that it is né¢ 
too hot to castrate a calf or too « 
to castrate a boar. As a rule boars 
should be castrated in cold wea 
In the case of litters up to June 
about the most satisfactory way | 
castrate them when a few weé 
It is easier to perform the operation 
at this age than after they grow « 


and stronger, and they cause 1200 
trouble bothering the sows Vith 
June, July, and August ter ve 


would delay castration until 
weather of fall. 


SLOP FOR HOGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have been using slop for 
a number of years with good res 


but it has its drawbacks. It mak a 
good deal of extra work, especialy 
where the water is not handy to fe¢ i 
ing lots. Slop also gets sour in warm 
weather. In your issue of May 24 


Mr. J. C. Law, of Woodbury county, 
lowa, writes on feeding ground fe 
dry in troughs and self-feeders 
so hogs cannot waste feed r W 
like his method of b structi al 

L. DYKSTRA. 


Marion county, ao a. 





























































































July 5, 1907 


TLEPHONE POLES IN COMMON. 
A Polk county, lowa, correspondent 


writes: 

“Your paper seems to be open to 
suggestions for advancem« nt in all 
things which benefit the farmers and 
so I make bold to address you on a 
subject which will become of interest 


to us. 


“Many communities have several 
mutual telephone lines going along 
the same highway. In some places 


the poles are so numerous as almost 
to make an obstruction in the high- 
way. Would it not be a good thing 
for the legislature to enact a law com- 
pelling telephone companies, mutual 
and otherwise, to use the same poles 
along a highway, so as to do away 
with the multiplicity of poles? 
“Again, has not the telephone be- 
come such a necessity to all the public 
that a law ought to be enacted regu- 
lating the terms upon which any tele- 
into a 


phone company can come 
switch maintained by any company 
or corporation? As it now is it 1s 
often seen that there is more than 


one switch maintained in small towns 
because the mutual companies are not 
given such rates as will give them a 
living chance. And some companies 
discriminate. as to who shall come 
upon their switchboard. 

“We think this is going to be an 
important subject in the near future, 
and if you think it of enough import- 
ance would like you to invite thoughts 
from others of your subscribers.” 

We will be glad to open our col- 
umns for the discussion of this ques- 
tion, which is of increasing import- 
ance. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is now sending out a bul- 
letin on the chinch bug, which con- 
tains about everything that is known 
of this insect pest up to date. It 
gives its history, its habits, and the 
methods which have been found suc- 
cessful in fighting it. We presume a 
copy of this bulletin can be obtained 
free of charge by addressing Secre- 
tary Wilson, Washington, D. C. 


WHEAT HARVEST CALENDAR. 

January—Australia, New Zealand, 
Chil Argentine Republic. 

February and March—Upper Egypt, 
India 








April—Lower Egypt, India, Syria, 
Cyprus, Persia, Asia Minor, Mexico, 
Cuba 

May—Texas, Algeria, Central Asia, 
China, Japan, Morocco. 

June—California, Oregon, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Utah, Colorado, Missouri, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, South 
of France. 

July—New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, south- 


ern Minnesota, Nebraska, Upper Can- 
ada, Roumania, Bulgaria, Austria, 
Hungary, South of Russia, Germany, 
Switzerland, South of England. 
August—Central and Northern Min- 
nesota, Dakotas, Manitoba, Lower 
Canada, Columbia, Belgium, Holland, 
Great Britain, Denmark, Poland, Cen- 
tral Russia. 
September and October—Scotland, 
Sweden, Norway, North of Russia. 
November—Peru, South Africa. 
December—Burmah, New South 
Wales 


PROFIT IN PLANTED FORESTS. 


3oth soil and climatic conditions in 
Illinois are favorable to tree growth, 
as is well shown by the fact that over 
180 species are found, and many intro- 
duced species thrive. Comparatively 
few species, however—those which 
will furnish posts or poles at an early 
age—can be grown on the better 
classes of soils in competition with 
better farm crops. 

During a recent field season the For- 
est Service made a field study to ascer- 
tain the kinds of trees best adapted 
to planting in the prairie sections of 
the state. Over 100 plantations were 
examined and more than 20,000 trees 
were measured as a basis for deter- 
mining the rate of growth and the 
value of the plantation. The yield of 
posts or poles per acre was computed 
for the plantations examined, and con- 
servative prices were assigned in 
order to find their present value. De- 
tailed results and consequent recom- 
mendations are embodied in Circular 


81 of the Forest Service, “Forest 
Planting in Illinois,” which will be 
Sent free upon application to the 


Forester, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Plantations which show a net 








annual income at 3 per cent of $4 an 
acre or more are regarded as com- 
mercially successful. Judged by this 
standard, the only species which would 
have paid throughout gre catalpa, with 
an average return of $5.18 per acre, 
and larch, with a return of $4.38 per 
acre. 

With catalpa, ten plantations out of 
fifteen whose products were computed 
have paid more than $4 per acre, while 
two of these have paid $9.35 and 
$16.70, respectively. Though the aver- 
age indicated return from catalpa is 
but little more than that from larch, 
it is often preferable to plant catalpa. 
It grows a trifle faster, can be utilized 
for posts and holes at a smaller size, 
and its wood is more durable. Be- 
sides, catalpa will grow well on ground 
that is too wet for larch, or which is 
flooded so often that success with 
farm crops is uncertain. 

Of the sixteen larch plantations ex- 
amined, ten have paid more than $4 
per acre, and of these two have pzid 
more than $7 per acre. This indicates 
that if a market develops for larch 
posts and poles, as seems likely, plant- 
ing larch will at least be as profitable 
as raising ordinary farm crops. 

Because osage orange has been 
planted mainly for hedges its value as 
a plantation tree has been passed over. 
That it is unsurpassed in soil adapt- 
ability and in hardiness has_ been 
amply demonstrated. The only danger 
lies in the northern part of the state, 
where it is likely to winterkill. The 
two osage orange plantations. ex- 
amined show an average annual in- 
come of $3.12 per acre, a sum which 
undoubtedly could have been in- 
creased had the original spacing been 


closer. There is good reason to be 
lieve that osage orange will pay on 
ground which is unsuited to catalpa 


or larch and which, at the same time, 
will not bring a proper return from 
farm crops. 

The average return from black wal- 
nut is low, since this tree requires 
many years to reach a size profitable 
to cut. It is true that one twenty- 
year-old grove shows an annual in- 
come of $2.05 per acre, but this is com- 


puted for posts, and no owner of a 
walnut grove is likely to cut it for 
these. Two groves in Whiteside and 


Morgan counties show annual incomes 
of $3.66 and $3.32 per acre, respective- 
ly, at the end of forty-nine and sixty- 
four years. These, however, are by 
far the best walnut groves measured. 
Even under the best conditions walnut 
requires at least fifty years to reach 
a profitable cutting size, while in one 
hundred years the profit should be 
much larger. Few persons, however, 
are likely to undertake such a long- 
time investment. 

In addition to giving tables showing 
the rate of growth of all the species 
of trees which have been largely 
planted in Illinois, suggestions are 
given as to the best methods of plant- 
ing and thinning a forest plantation, 
and reference is made to a plantation 
recently started by the Northern IIli- 
nois State Normal School at De Kalb, 
according to plans prepared by the 
Forest Service. One of the most in- 
structive plantations examined was 
that established in 1871 by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. This 
covers about thirteen acres and con- 
tains twenty species of forest trees, 
many of which have grown well. 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 





Chicago, July 1 July disbursements, 
ording to the best authorities, will be 
the largest of any July in the history 
of the railroad, industrial, and other 
orporations. The total is given as ap- 
proximately $90,328,800, compared with 
83,555,840 a year ago. Much of this 
y will be reinvested, and more will 


invested in farm land and farm mort- 
f than usual, as railway securities 
less popular just now than formerly. 
business interests are in good 
condition, and the weak spot is the agi- 
tation against railroads and other corpo- 
rations At 





the present time this is 

making investors timid about investing 
ich securities and causing more or 

es weakness in prices. The Chicago 


banks are doing a _ profitable business, 
and their funds are kept employed, ruling 
rates of interest being from 5% to 6 per 
cent. The igricultural outlook has 
shown marked improvement recently, 
and widely extended generous rains havé 
changed the face of the country radi- 
cally. Throughout most of the middle 
west there is a great abundance of lux- 
uriant grass, and the only unsatisfac- 
tory feature is that many rich pastures 
are actually going to waste for lack of 
eattle. There has been a great reduc- 
tion in prices for stock cattle, and it is 
encouraging some farmers to buy cattle 
to put on grass, but most stockmen are 
still holding back, as they have reason to 
believe that the larger marketings of 

‘< » from the ranges later on will 
ilt in a further material lowering of 
Corn is a good deal backward 
sections owing to the backward 
season, and this is a strong bullish feat- 





ure in fixing prices for old corn. In some 
parts of the country there is free selling 
of remaining stocks of corn by holders, 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Union Stock Yds. 





Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 


A purely co-operative company organized and conducted by the farmers 
and stockmen of the corn belt and range country. 

The Co-Operative sells stock at the old rates of commission— 
$6.00 per car for single deck car hogs or sheep; $10.00 for double 
deck; 50c per head for cattle, with maximum of $10.00 per car. 
It therefore saves its patrons about $2.00 on each car sold. 

Every stock feeder and shipper is invited to join the company, 
but we will sell your stock whether you are a member or not. 

For further information about the company and for market advice write us. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Stook Yards 














SO. ST. JOE, MO. 
Stock Yards 

















SELLING GATTLE, Hogs AND SHEEP 


That's our business. 


We've been at it many years and have made a success of it, because we study 


how best to serve those who trust us with their shipments. 
Competent Salesmen, Personal Attention, and a ‘Square Deal” 


to all comers has made our services highly satisfacto: 
with your shipments. 

shippers. TRY US. 
ready to ship, and if you would like to 


to ourcustomers. We would like to have you try us 
We believe we can please you just as we have pl 

Write us today how many cattle, hogs or sheep you have on feed, when they will be 
ave us keep you posted on the market. 


of other feeders and 


Address 


SHINN, FRY & CO. Live Stock Com. Merchants, Boom, 2¢ an4 22 Exchange 








who regard prices as highly satisfactory, 
while in other sections farmers are wait- 
ing the outcome of the growing crop be- 


fore parting with their remaining sur- 
plus of old corn The undertone of the 
other grain markets is one of firmness, 
subject to frequent reactions, and the 


closest observers are of the opinion that 
the growing crops will command high 
prices. The wheat crop, according to all 
accounts, will be short, and short Euro- 
pean crops are also reported. The prin- 
cipal share of the corn raised will be 
wanted for feeding to live stock, and no 


one looks for'low prices for that cereal. 
The country requires more corn than 
ever before, and unprofitable prices are 


highly improbable, even should a bumper 


crop be harvested. On the Chicago 
Board of Trade wheat is still the center 
of speculative interest, and there is also 


a good cash demand here and elsewhere. 
The widening tendency in prices for 
cattle is something to be expected at 


this time of the year, and it excited lit- 
tle comment From now on it will nat- 
urally increase, and grassy cattle will 
naturally work considerable lower. The 
best heavy long-fed shipping cattle have 
been selling at $6.60 to $7.10 per 100 
pounds, with a good class at $6.26 to 
$6.50, while the poorer class of grassy 


light-weight steers found buyers at $4.60 
to $5.25 Exporters, who in a _ recent 
week purchased 8,207 cattle, being the 
largest number for any week this year, 
have been good buyers around $6.00 to 
$6.50, their selections usually covering 
steers weighing from 1,250 to 1,350 
pounds. There were a good many choice 
cattle offered last week on Monday and 
Wednesday, the recognized big days in 
every week, but they were comparatively 
few at other times, while at all times 
ordinary grass steers were in generous 
supply Only 46,925 cattle were mar- 
keted last week, compared with 63,892 
the preceding week and 62,600 a year ago. 
The packers have remained out of the 
cow and heifer market for still another 
week, and sellers had to depend upon 
small city butchers and shippers. There 
was a very good demand at ruling prices, 


with sales at $3.00 to $5.25 and a few 
prime heifers selling around $5.60. Can- 
ners and cutters sold at $1.50 to $2.90, 


and the demand was poor. Bulls sold at 
$2.75 to $5.10, stags at $3.50 to $6.75, 
calves at $2.75 to $7.25 per 100 pounds, 
and milkers and springers at $26 to $60 
per head. There was a moderate sale 
of stockers and feeders at $3.00 to $5.25. 

Hogs will from this time forward show 
a widening tendency in prices as a result 
of the steadily increasing marketings of 
breeding sows. The best demand is still 
for light hogs, and they are the quickest 
of sale every day, Somenamdiean a 
premium over other classes, heavy swine 
selling the lowest of all The recent 
average weight of hogs has been 235 
pounds, being much heavier than in re- 
cent years at corresponding periods. Ex- 
tremely good prices have encouraged 
many stockmen to retain their hogs 
longer than usual, but the greater part 
have now been marketed, and smaller 
supplies and higher prices for the re- 
mainder of the packing season appear 
highly probable. The requirements of the 
fresh meat trade are still imperative, and 
large supplies of hogs are needed for 
this and for the bacon demand. Last 
week's receipts rose to 146,752 hogs, com- 
pared with 126,501 a year ago, and.prices 
weakened and closed about a dime lower 
than a week ago, with sales at $5.50 to 
$6.15. 

Summer dullness has characterized the 
recent horse market, and the small re- 
ceipts sufficed to go around. There is at 
this time a very unreliable demand for 
the commoner animals, and it is fre- 
quently no easy matter to obtain bids. 
Drafters are moving off at $175 to $275 
per head, with inferior specimens selling 
as low as $125. Feeders are wanted for 
shipment to Ohio and Pennsylvania at 
$175 to $250, the call being mainly for 
sound horses weighing from 1,600 to 1,700 
pounds Drivers selling as well as 
could be expected at this time of the 
ear at $150 to $400, with a cheap class 
going at $70 to $140. The demand from 
the south is extremely small. Country 
shippers should use more care about the 
quality of the horses sent to market, for 
it this time there is a poor outlet for 
animals The best demand is 
r drafters and 1,300 to 1,400-pound ex- 


are 


nferior 


has been a'‘re- 


there 





hin a week 
ion of many Tennessee and Kentucky 
ep breeders against continuing to pay 
the recent extremely high prices demand- 
ed for breeding ewes, and there was a 
sudden break in values, sales being made 
at $4.75 to $5.75 per 100 pounds. Spring 
lambs were marketed in fair numbers, 
especially from the south, and there was 
a good demand for prime flocks for the 
Fourth of July trade. This did not last 
long, however, and there was an extreme- 
ly poor demand for evervthing late in 
the week, prices closing 25 to 50 cents 
lower than a week ago. The week’s re- 
ceipts were 66,554 head, compared with 














WOOL 


We have made arrangements to act as 
agents for one of the largest Wool concerns 
in the east. Wecan pay you more mone 
than you have been getting. We furnish 
wool sacks and twine to our shippers. 

We keep your shipment separate 
until you are satisfied. Get our prices. 

References—Wallaces’ Farmer, Citizens 
Bank, Decorah, Lowa, and farmers in all 
parts of the state. Write today. 


THE ADAMS SEED 6O., DECORAH, IOWA 


\)) 


YOU ARE SAFE 

in shipping your wool to us because 
if you so order we Keep your ship- 
ments separate until you receive our 
settiement and are satisfied. 

DON'T SELL YOUR WOOL 
before you get our prices. It will 
surely pay you to write forthem. We 
and pelts and 





Be <) 
Yes“) also buy hides, 
do all Kinds of tanning. 
Albert Lea Hide & Fur © 


Co 
214 E. Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 








84,354 a year ago. At the close of the 
week spring lambs were salable at $5.00 
to $7.26, clipped fed lambs at $4.75 to 
$6.50, sheep at $3.00 to $5.85, and year 
lings at $5.00 to $6.25. Bucks sold at 
$2.00 to $5.00 and breeding ewes at $4.50 
to $6.00. Ww. 





CROP NOTES. 


Ringgold county, lowa, June 27.—Corn 
is very backward, mostly a poor stand, 
and some not plowed at all; most of it 
is very weedy and the fields are too wet 
to work. Oats are looking fine. although 
there seems to be a large per cent of 
smut. Meadows and pastures are coming 
on well owing to continued rains.—J. F 
Merritt. 


Woodford county, Illinois, June 23.- 
In regard to oil of lemon treatment for 
seed corn as a preventive of corn root 
aphis, I wish to state that I planted 
twenty-five acres of sweet corn June 
llth, treating the seed according to direc- 
tions, and I had a good stand. Corn is 
all late this year. ats looked fine until 
a week ago, when the green louse put 
in an appearance and at present the crop 
looks to be damaged some, but it is too 
early to tell how much. Clover is ready 
to cut but the excessive rains of the last 
few days are putting all farm work back 
and are boosting the weeds. Wheat is 
heavy and looks fine—Howard Leonard 

Adams county, Illinois, June 25.—It 
has been a backward spring with us, but 
crops are a well now and pros- 
ects are good for a big wheat crop 


ats will be the lightest crop we will 


have. The corn is looking fine. Hay will 
make a good crop, but there is not as 
large an acreage as usual. Cattle that 


are ready for the feed lot are very scarce 
In view of the fact that nearly all the 
calves are shipped out for veals, the pros- 
pects are that they will be scarce. We 
raise from thirty-five to forty calves a 
year and sell them when old enough to 
the feeders. We believe there is more 
money in raising good feeders and selling 
them than to feed them ourselves. We 
use a good pure bred Angus bull. There 
are a few hogs on feed but a good crop 
of pigs are being raised. Corn js selling 


at 50 cents.—John W. Wallace. 

.Chérokee county, Iowa, June 28.- 
Strawberry shortcake dally. Garden 
truck growing fine. Continued warm 
weather and a good rain the 24th has 
been favorable for corn growth. 3arley 


and early oats heading out, but verv un- 
even.—Victor Felter. 


ROUND-TRIP TO PACIFIC COAST 
EXCURSION. 


Da to September 15, the Minneapolis 
& Bt Louis flroad will sell round-trip 
excursion tickets to Portland 


account of the n 
vention at Seattle the rate will be $64.00 
to points. 


Pup Pith to July ath, return limit Sep 
une 0 m - 
tember 15th. Sie higher rate to re- 


tly 
turn through Californ 
ormation writé W. K. Adams, D. P. 
iis"Welnut street, Dee Moines, Lown. 
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something about it. I have been hungry 
there, and though able and willing to 
work could get none to do. One Satur- 
day evening found me without any sup- 
per, or a cent to get it with; a friend, 
surmising my situation, gave me a dol- 
lar. which was thankfully accepted and 
later paid back. Wife and I are thank- 
ful we came here. We were living near 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, as perhaps you re- 
member visiting me_ there and getting 
me headed for the Canadian Northwest, 
and a happy day it has proved for me. 
I have not grown rich, but I am prosper- 
ing. I would not take $3,000 for my 
quarter now. The past winter has been 
a hard one, but I worked outside the 
coldest day (52 degrees below) all day, 
and did not suffer. We are getting a 
school started now that is badly needed. 
Our postoffice, Evarts, is about fifteen 
miles; there is another office six miles, 
but it is not convenient to us. Wife and 
I would not exchange our home here for 
anything Illinois has to offer.’ 


ONE-HORSE BALING MACHINE. 


A hay press which is adapted for the 
needs of the farmer who wants to bale 
hay without extra help is the _ Inter- 
national one-horse baler made by the 
International Harvester Company of 
America. The capacity of this baler is 
from eight to ten tons per day and en- 
ables the farmer to bale his own hay 
and to do it cheaply. Two men and a 
boy will do the work. It makes a bale 
14x18 inches and is adapted not only for 
hay but also for straw, shredded fodder, 
corn shucks, etc. The International 
Harvester Company also makes a two- 
horse baler which makes the bales in 
three different sizes with capacity of 
from ten to twelve tons. Their adver- 
tisement in this issue tells ‘about both 
balers, and they will be glad to send 
their catalogue giving full particulars 
concerning their baler and. the price 
thereof upon request. Read their adver- 
tisement, and mention the paper when 
writing them. 

JONES’ SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING. 

A catalogue giving full particulars con- 
cerning Jones’ National School of Auc- 
tioneering can be obtained by addressing 
Carey M. Jones, 231 Ashland boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, who is the president of 
the school. The next term of the school 
opens on July 15th and the young man 
who desires to equip himself as an auc- 
tioneer should find a course at _ this 
school to be of invaluable aid. The stu- 
dents of the school have been very suc- 
cessful and speak very highly of it. If 
you want to be an auctioneer write at 
once to Col. Jones for a catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE YAKIMA VALLEY OF WASH- 
INGTON. 


One of the famous agricultural dis- 
tricts of Washington is the Yakima Val- 
ley, which is noted for its fruit, potatoes. 
and hay. It is one of the finest irrigated 
sections in America and one in which 
land can be obtained at a reasonable 
price A postal card addressed to the 
Secretary of the Commercial Club, North 
Yakima, Washington, Box 123, will bring 
a booklet giving full particulars con- 
erning this land of opportunity. He will 
be pleased to forward it to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, only he would like 
to have those writing mention the paper. 
Note the advertisement in this issue. 


A RELIABLE WORM CURE. 

A cure for worms which has proved 
particularly effective and which has been 
endorsed by the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, as well as by practical breeders, is 
the worm powder made by the Iowa 
Stock Food Company, of Jefferson, Iowa. 
Our readers who are having trouble with 
their hogs will often find this trouble 
caused by worms, and a few feeds of this 
worm powder will straighten the trouble 
out and put the hogs in good shapé. 
you are having trouble with your hogs 
don't fail to write the Iowa Stock Food 
Company for particulars concerning their 
remedy. Mention of the paper when 
writing will be appreciated by the ad- 
vertiser and ourselves. 


COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
A good many young ladies into whose 


home Wallaces’ Farmer goes will un- 
doubtedly be looking for a good school 
to attend this year. We call their at- 


tention to the advertisement of the Chris- 
tian College for women located at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. This college provides 
a splendid education for young women 
ind is highly spoken of by such promi- 
nent people as Governor Folk, Hon 
Champ Clark, and others who are 
familiar with the work done. Mrs. W 
T. Moore is president of the college and 
has issued a neat little book concerning 
the school and the courses, and will be 
glad to send a copy of it to any of our 
readers interested. Note the advertise- 
ment, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing for the book, please. 





Recent Public Sales. 


THE KERRICK ANGUS SALE 
BRINGS $25,485. 


The above figures for 253 head of cat- 
tle tells the story of the dispersion sale 
of the herd of Angus cattle owned by 
the late Hon. L. H. Kerrick, of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. The sale was scheduled 
for three days, but the large crowd of 
buyers which attended were very prompt 
in their bidding and Manager McGavock 
and Auctioneers Woods, Jones, and Rep- 
pert did their part so well that the en- 
tire lot was disposed of in two days, 
breaking the record for quick sales. As 
most of our readers know, Mr. Kerrick 
was not a faddist on families, but bred 
good cattle and did not discriminate 
against an individual simply because he 
did not belong to a fashionable family. 
The sale was not one of boom prices, 
but of conservative values and on the 
whole was quite satisfactory, as the aver- 
age of $105 really represents stronger 
figures than that, most of the calves 
which would usually sell with the dams 
being included as a separate lot in this 
offering The sale, therefore, included 
both old and young, some cows as old 
as fifteen years being included, so that 
the average was really better than it 
looks on paper. There were no extreme 
peseee, the highest price for the two days 

ing $480, which Chas. Escher, Sr., of 
Botna, Iowa, paid for the imported cow 
Etrina, with’ bull calf at foot. The high- 
est price for bulls was $375, paid by W. 





of Michigan, for Afton Jam. 
The second highest price was $325, paid 
for Eric 9th of Keillor 
Imp. Lord Fretful went to M. A. 
The ayn for bg BW. 
made quite a t tter 

the females. As will be Address: HELD BROS., 
noted by the detailed list of sales which 
buyers were present from Con- 
necticut on the east to Nebraska on the 
= S the a —"s going S 

a, nois, an chigan. Consid- | d D 

the number of cattle. the very unny an urocs 
busy season of the year at which the sale ——— 
was held, and the number of calves sold 
the sale may be considered a of the Wells, Sept., "9 


good, and they 


rick’s great work 


Livadia of the Wells, Feb., '04; 


Imp. Etrina, May, 


Clarissa of the Wells, Aug., '01: 


Songstress of the Wells, Oct., 


Minniemant 5th F., 


Antelope "14th of the Wells, March, 
05; Thomas Shawver ........... 125.00 


A good farm hand wanted at once at the Pike Tim- 
170.00 ber Stock Farm, either married or single. . 


T. A. DAVENPORT, R. F.0D. 4, Belmond, lowa 
Three Galloway Bulls for Sale 


Chancelor of Meadow Lawn 21293, imported 
W. A. Hart ...... 200.00 and a prize winner at International. 
: One 2-year-old sired by Chancelor. 

ge ecccvcccccsecosceseccces 100.00 | One yearling. Price................ .00 
JA8S.T. EVELAND, Garden Grove, Iowa 
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- Palmer, Thurs- 
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of the Wells, April, 
ee ee ee 125.00 
the Wells, Nov., ’01 


—— —. the Wells, 


_ the Wells, Feb., ’01 
SS ae 210.00 


Mo. 
Pauline of the Wells, March, ‘05; 
Pearl of the Wells, March, '97; W. 
rt of the Wells, April, ‘03 
B. “of the Wells. Jan., °05 


a } | ae 155.00 
Wells, Aug., °99; 
160.00 


Tuaberculin Tested. 
DS hscntvcecs 180.09 | Villette Prince 9990 (24 on Guernsey 1903); Imported 
His Majesty III 11211 (ist on Guernsey 1904); 1 
0603 (Junior champion 
calves from Advanced 


Chiddie ‘of the 
Vv. 





Vv aleda of ‘the Wells, § 


pernian ot the Wells, “tick "05; 
Ws ee BE nececctexedeuceseés 112.50 ported Natoma’s Domingo 1 


orawes Tereree Tere 105.00 
Wells, June, ‘97 


Wis Aadays 20-0 | CHEROKEE HERD OF ANGUS 


:* 100.00 Headed by —_ Edward R. 
gh class 
112.50 families. Wounmg bulls for 


Wells, Nov., '05; W. 
May, '04; J. F. 
RO Pe EL Fer SOE Pee 107.50 
Fanjo 2d of the Wells. April, ’03; 
Thomas Mattinson, 
Fable of the Wells, 


the Welle Fes. 04: °°? | PILOT GROVE HERD 
Pure Bred Tamworths 


Tioga = the Wells, 


Thomas Mattingon, Of. ..:.-cce. 100.00 
Kee sake 6th of the Wells, June 





Fair ‘Masie of the Wells, Nov., ’01: 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


all others red. 





Mondamin Short-horns 


For cet head of select bulls, 10 to 12 months old. They are in good, thrifty condition. One roan, 
Also a few cows and heifers, bred, that will be priced reasonable. 


HINTON, IOWA 
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AUG. SONNELAND 


A few summer and fall yearlings for sale; also = spring pigs 


by Kruger -~ and other noted h 
ARLAN, 1I0WA 














successful in several Palmer, Thurston, . 150.00 
and goes to show that Mr. Ker- Petunia 4th of the Wells, April, 
in producing a class H. B. Wilson, Virginia, ” 160. 00 
of cattle that brought the highest prices Penelope of the Wells, ; 
when fed for fae. = bar * rete Te =... ou & Son iy’ "08: 137.50 
ad simply a draft o ty etunia 5th of the sree July, 
head been selected from the herd it Thomas Mattinson, 100.00 
would have been one of the most suc- she ee ee of the Wells, March, 
the year. We present E. G. Mitchell 100.00 
a sales without further com- Petunia Tth of — ee July, '03; 
x. harles L. 100.00 
Miss West of the Wells, Jan., '01; etunia of I Wells, May, '98; H. 
4 DONE MS. <idiedsanadn $165.00 B. Wilson ...........0+.5 105.00 
Lucrece of the Wells, May, '02; Samoa_of the Wells, April, ; 
. FE’. Horswell .....ccceees 107.00 
Brown, Ravenswood, 9 | Miss K. of the Wells, ; 
EP PTE, TRO ED 100.00 John Althouse & Son 137.50 
inti HH. of the Wells, Dec., 00; Bloomington of the Wells, 
z = Virginia, Til....... 105.00 ie E. X pee 1ell ii 120 00 
2. Ariadne of the Wells, June, 
. Estherville, Ia....... 107.50 fone >. cait); J. P. * 155.00 
"02 fone b. peal): ‘anes Agnes Blacicc a 34, Cb ewovceroecs z: 2 
7 ~~ 5 ohn Althouse on J 
: John Bln mn. My Fairie D. 2d of the Wells, Jo" "03 
200.00 (and b. calf); J. H. 
d, Oct., *04:° Ww es ‘ n a Ok stugeudeseu-euat 200.00 
“oppdlecllices eseo 980.09 | 0 24 of the Wells, Feb., 
Blackbird Pride, April, “01; Charles ©. Sen); 4. &. Senen, 
ee 235:00 Wi: Bis 6b se recdcassnaes 160.00 
Ann ‘of "the Wells, June, Rose F. 3d of the Wells, “ 
calf); Charles L. ; 03 (and c. i. - 175.00 
pees eaihahihebe 100.00 | “SRO Symane iy: Fe 
Imp. Pride D. 4th of Auchorachan, pape A as oly gait): 225.00 
Secher, Sr..... 85.0 . . ‘tne UiPatee a = 
Prideen of the Wells, Sept. ’06: a oe eS 150.00 
Gea eeweeinancedbens 100.00 ae f Tl} ai 
r Lady Floss of the Wells, 4 
re of Bis pen Se Ns A eer 100.00 
. "98: Charles 5 ‘ ~. be tae _s of on Wells, May, o00.00 
R. ors A 
PP errr 100.00 
Het of the Weils. April, "01 (and c. Imo of the Wells, July, 
4 Horswell 210.00 Horswell ...... | 125.00 
Nosegay of Heatherton, March, ’02 : Ellen Elliott 3d of the — Oct., 
; Chas. Disher...... 200.00 | Juin ©." D- 152.50 
Antelope 9th of the Wells, April, Fhe ag TO ge ag ey , 
- Mattinson, Jr. South Blackbird M. of the ae meal Suen. 
-_ wun, . & 100.00 ’ bf noone, ‘ . 230.00 
tees eveees steee y _ > of the ‘ells 
3d of the Wells, Sept., ar” an : . 
Mattinson, Jr....... 100.00 W. E. Reish, Stoutsville, . 175.00 
Wells, Feb 04: Leonora of the Wells, 
ae ~ 4 00 G. Mitchell, New London, ” 105.00 
Esther 34 of the Weils, Feb. °04; °” Jewie 26 of the, Was, 
J. . ~ * 107.00 (and b. calf); W. A. r _ = 
eee eeecessessessese ° Jennie Mack of the welts, 2) July, 0 pm “ 
(and b. calf) ° R 
New London, 
4 Winter Queen 2d of 
(cpnehede nes chaaews a ‘et: 120.00 Oct., 03 (and b. 
Thomas Mattinson, Jr........... i caialeliaaia te — 
Clementine of the Wells, Sept., '04; BULLS. 

— a eee ear 107.50 Im Lord Fretful, M. 
Young Pearl 2 of the Wells, May, Pa Judy, Beecher, “wees 00 
Althouse & Son, Men- Cardenston of the Wells, July, ’ 

7 Sa sa I a a Gabel ulbee Gt cc aa 137.50 .. We. SE ksseecsens ” 255.00 
Pearl 19th of the Wells, April, ’04; Blue Dan of the Wells, June, 4 
John Althouse & Son............ 137.50 P. J. Kimball, Niota, Ill 145.00 
a (and ec. 120.00 : am a Pt wee. —— ; 108.00 
| Pee ee " orpe, Clinton : 
Dec., °01; J. F. Pembroke of the Wells, May, '05; 
BWEN on ccscccscccsssccscccers 107.50 A. B. Funk, Bloomington, IIl.... 120.00 
Pride’s Heather of the Wells, Aug., Lord Fearless of the Wells, 
05: pl s Coens = 135.00 06; L. bef 9 Stuart, la. ba: 145.00 
arch, ‘05; ’ Eric 9th of Keillor 
a adhmaagik adnan 195.00 M. P. & S. E. Lantz, Carlock, Il. 325.00 
Sept., ‘04 (and Equal of the Wells, Oct., '06; c. 
Pong eeeyr aera 150.00 Schoch, pn’ 100.00 
une, '99; W. Pride Lad, Aug., ' ° 
vs 4 ia 2a rt sie "Weelha’ “ia Ae a we 125.00 Mobeley  - Kicrting, ; 125.00 
ola 2d o ne ells ay, Prospero of the Tells, ; 
i. MONO Gh asin Siete abicaee Wace & ace 160.00 ve Kol “Williams, Farmington, . 140.00 
ag” pater Hill, Aug., °05; Black Jock of the Wells, Dec., '05; 
, Maquoketa, ae 105.00 Charles L. Brown 100.00 
Wells, July, ‘02; 198.0 Afton cam. or. A a. +: 375.00 
Eee or ere r rT 5.00 Lord Belmo of the Wells, Jan., ’06; 
Wells, Aug., °05; Edgar Phillips, Onward, Ind 170.00 
Lewiston, Ill. 125.00 Mason of the Wells, June, 
Antelope 6th of the Wells, May, '02 E. Biggart, Kouts, Ind 100.00 
2 
Wee. Mis Bic cs-seas 00.00 ees: = 
Antelope 5th of the Wells, April, = 
"02 W. A. Elton, : MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pee PCG Terr Terre Tra. 55.00 








Jan., ’06; W. 


$300.00 
0 





Aug., '98 (and 


2. ee Oe 160.00 4 
Primrose of the Wells, June, ’05; C la 4 WiC a 
J. R. ERE Ss 100.00 | § j i 


Proud Pearl of the Wells, March, 
"05; Delhouse, Hannibal, 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Le and Poland-China 





of the Wells, April, Ill. state fair 1906). Bull 
a al el te ao 112.50 Registry and recently imported dams for sale. 


Ksgpete ate. Wali Baht, oop | MATOMA FARM, 


bc bererecsescoccese 100.00 
oe er eee ° 125.00 Short-horn Cette, Duroc Jerse 
ogs ny specia 
ECE IS LI ENS 110.00 My Customers My References 
a“... 125.00 Sale tents free to customers. Write me for terms. 


Imported 


W. F. HANDSCHIN, Supt., 
Hinsdale, Illinols. 





comprises only hi 


H. Lee Cantine, 


eg herd 
eading 


Quimby, lowa 








sccetcrce 100.00 


TAM WORTHS. 





r. 
Oct., '00 (and 





ATK Rie ” 120.00 Choice lot of September farrowed og mates and 4 git. 


120.00 | & BE. & E. ASHBY, 


We are now booking orders fo 


WELLMAN. iowa 


BRIGHTON FARM HERD pune, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1892. 
Nothing to ell at present Watch this space later. 
. BOF 


R.F.D.2, Washta, Cherokee. Co., Lowa 


CHOICE DUROC JERSEY GILTS 


bred to a son of the sweepstakes boar at Des Moines 
last fail for August and September farrow for sale at 
$20 to $25 each. No money wanted until stock is re- 
ceived. We ote by Adams and U. 8. express. 

8. P. & C. M. CARR, Birmingham, Iowa. 


DUROG rin dpe aunty pone and size. 
L. H. BOB iN. Paton, iowa 














POLAND-CHINAS. 


LARGE POLAND-CHINAS 


Forty-five fall pigs large enough for use now; 100 
spring pigs, both sex, sired by three great boars, 
armers’ Friend 86673, dam the f ,000 pound Giantess 
135668; Weighed in the Balance 109846, an 800 pound 
hog; Big Klever 109847. The prolific kind. Better 
ber one and grow yourself a 1,000 pound hog. Remem- 
er, if you want toraise big corn don't plant popcorn. 
I stand back with a guarantee to please any reasona- 
ble man. D. R. KEEFFER, Hanover, Illinois. 


For sale at a bargain if taken soon, 15 bred sows, 
mostly sired by the great Umeeda Thickset and 
bred to the two great boars, Meep On Jr. and 
Columbia Dude. Write for particulars, or better 
come and see them. W.N. BOOTH, Danbury, Iowa. 


Live Oak Herd Poland-Chinas 


A number of bred sows and gilts for sale, also 50 
fall pigs, either sex, herd headers and show gilts. 
Prices low considering breeding and quality. 

Write me for prices. 
A. F. BOLLIN, Quimby, Iowa 


Mornings de Herd of Poland-Chinas 
Herd headed by Jewel Lester 256138, assisted b 
King’s Sunshine 419448 and Meddler’s Chief 42027 
Some choice fall of 1906 boars that are aerd headers: 
also some gilts. Write, or phone 1826 long distance 
Bell phone. A. J. BROWER, 
Mornsingside, Sioux City, Ia. 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Boars ready for service and sows to farrow this fall. 
Priced worth the money and more. 


Cc. F. HOOD, 

















Battie Creek, lowa 

















ENGLISH CHAMPION, “WHITTINGTON LEADER.” 


CLOVER HILL SHROPSHIRES 


are noted for their exceptional size, strong constitu 


tion and true type. We now offer strong massive 
earling rame and better breeding material cannot 
found. La importation of personally selected 
tops of England’s best flocks will arrive in August. 
Rams and ewes; lambs, _ poariaas and two-year-olds 
to please the meee —_ ae Judes Visit us. 
CHANDLER B HARITON, IOWA 


Shropshire Bucks 


Fifteen Ops bucks, well bred, vigorous and 
ready forservice. Out of ewes mostly secured from 
the old Donahey flock and are sired by a heavy Faw- 
cett bred buck. They have heavy quarters, good 
bone and dense fleeces. Last season 17 ewes raised 
25 lambs and made a ten-pound clip. Prices reason 
able and quoted on application. Come and see them 
or write. Cc. 5. WILMBIN 

ute 2, olfax, Iowa. 


GEO. McKERROW & SONS 


PEWAUKEE, WIS. 
Import, breed and sell the best of Shropshires, 
Oxford and Southdown sheep. Extra good 
lot of rams now on hand. 


lowa’s Pioneer Shropshires 


Imported and home bred yearling rams and ewes. 
for sale. Extra quality. Prices very reasonable 
quality considered. Flock established 1858. 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, sauna lowa 




















CHESTER WHITES. 
Fisher, EKastman, Wis., has 00 choice 
J. Chester White pigs for sale. He will ship C.O.D. 
and pav express. Large catalogue free. 
i 











AT GREGORY FARM 
THE HOME OF 
MASTERPIECE 77000 and 
BARON DUKE 50th 75000 
W. 8. CORSA, WHITE HALL, ILL. 











LARGE YORKSHIERES 








[ABez Improved English Yorkshires, from im- 
ported stock, as fine as silk. A. A. Branviey 


Frewsburg, New York. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER | July 5, 1907 

















NINTH ANNUAL SALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE | 


om” 


g ah Percheron and Clydesdale Horses 


FROM THE 


WILLOW LAWN STOCK FARM 


MASON CITY, IOWA. NEXT THURSDAY, JULY 11TH 


60 Head imported Scotch and Scotch top cattle. 
15 Pure Scotch, two imported cows. 
10 Bulls, 20 calves at foot. 
2 Clydesdale stallions and one mare, all recorded. 
2 Percheron stallions, weight 1700 to 2040 lbs. 
3 Choice Percheron mares, weight 1600 to 1800 lbs. 
1 Four-year-old Percheron mare with fine colt and rebred. 





























FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS 


A. H. BRETT, - - MASON CITY, IOWA 


COL. A. P. MASON, Auctioneer 

















T y 9 7 TIF YOU PLEASE, SIR 
A [ 0 k & J 0 ® ES drop us a card—call us up by phone— 
inform us any way you choose, that 


you are a prospective buyer of 
NEW IMPORTATION Percheron, Belgian, Shire or 
Hackney Stallion 


or an imported brood mare and we will 
wait upon you. Keep this in mind. 


FORD & HARRINGTON, Fairbury, Ill. 


On T. P. & W. and Wabash Ry. 
Long Dist. Telephone, Fairbury 197. 


Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. A P. NAVE Attica Ind. 
Write or visit me {f you desire first class stock. 5 y ’ 

















| MPORTED and Home Bred Draft Stallions ar 


now fills the bams with an extra good lot of both 5 efobure’ s ‘Bel ians | 1 Mares for sale. Geo. W. Bilbo, Creston, lows 
imported and home bred | successor to Bilbo & Wilson also Bilbo & Van Pa 


Percheron, ShireBelgian 
Stallions ‘cewemter Red Polls _ 


Don’t you know that pubiie sales of stallions only indicate a cheap lot of La ke woo d Farm P. G. HENDERSON & SONS 


Belgian stallions and mares | 
imported and American bred | 
on band and for sale at all 

seasons. Henry Lefebure is RED POLLED CATTLE 

now in Belgium making his 80 head in herd. Irwin 8253, an International | 
selections for a choice {m- winner in 1908 and ist and sweepstakes at lowa4 
portation to arrive about | Neb. state fairs in 1904, is at head of herd. 
July ist. Catalogue free. bred bulls, also some heifers and cows forsale at 2 
rices. Come and see, or write. G. W. Colema 


HENRY LEFEBURE ebster City. Towa. Route N. 8. "Phone 1208 


RED POLL, 














trash, or that the sellers are men who can’t do a barn business. Did you The 6 A Linn Gounty Central City, lowa 
ever know a successful merchant to make a business of selling groceries, dry Breeding Establishment 
goods, or lumber at auction? Would you go to a public sale to buy a diamond Nemo y «+ A aan CRIMSON STOCK FARM RED POLLS 
or a gold watch? 125 prizes the past jm rs, including ~ ood ts and Logan 13500, the unexcelled State Me a winner 
Ww rT . . championships at Chicago International tn 1906. 1905-06 heads herd. Bulls forsale. inclu f Ay od 
e use no slick salesmen to sell our horses. They are good enough and our ‘A grand lot of young stallions at lying prices. bull Eldridge 11539, also a number of beifers bre: 
: . a . om M DENT, Logan. = also near Berpam. on Illinots Cer 
reputation so clean that we are selling more horses than ever before, which H. @. MoMILLAN, Mm. Mgr. | rrank J. Clouss. ‘ Clare, Lowa 


Rock Kapids, oo 








proves our prices are the lowest, our horses the best and our manner of doing 


a yr A Draft Mares for Sale SHORT-HORK aaa 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 








' The Iowa State College is offering for sale two COMPILED INTED 
good high grade Shite mares and one pure bred Shire | AND 
A L R & J ES Box 75 WILLIAMSVILLE ILL. mare, with foals and Dred again to excellent horses; | 
4 ’ ’ also some good Scotch Collie pups and bicches. Special prices until Aug. yt no ps et - =k H — Lt 
. DDBESS | veloped and Business Cards for Sfockm 
HENRY DODGE, Secretary and Barn Salesman Sevan ‘or nanreuiTent for camples and prices. Address 





IOWA STATE COLLEGE, - - - AMES, IOWA | Frank P. Healy, Bedford, lowa 


' 











oe seers 











SHORT-HORNS 


er 





Sunnyland Short-horns <222.052"' 





Woung stock for sale. All red. Splendid 
individuals. Visit our herd or write. 
Marian, fowa 








Catalogue of Young Bulls 


For Sale at Private Treaty Will be Ready 
January 20th, 1 


FLYNN FARM COMPANY 


Room 316 Flynn Building 


DES MOINES, - IOWA 


JOHN LISTER 


Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 
BREEEDER OF 


igh Class Short-horns 


shank Victoria bulls, Double Victor and 
Fearless Victor, in service. Choicest Scotch strains 
represented in females. 10 young Bulls for 
sale of Cruickshank Dorothy, Orange Blossom and 
Duchess of Gloster families. Prices right. 


Krizer Bros, Rose Hill, la. 


BEEEDEES OF 


BATES AND SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Several extra good bulls forsale; can also spare a 
few females. We especially desire inspection of 
herd, and will meet parties notifying us at either 
Rose Hill or Oskaloosa. We have no trouble to sell 

to those who Visit | our cattle. 


The Hig 


SCOTCH BULLS 


We have them for sale—good ones—and 10 head to 
select from. Cruickshanks, Victorias, Violets, Ava- 
lanches and Mysies. Those wanting good young 
Scotch bulls to head their herds will find them here 
We want you to see them, if possible. If you can't 
come, write us. You'll like our calves. 

Farm 6 miles southeast of town. Telephone con- 
nections. Address 


Ss. H. Thompson’ s Sons, lowa a City, la. 


Short-horns at a Sacrifice 


One choice 3-year-old herd bull 
and 20 to 40 good cows and heifers 
at special low prices if solid tn 30 
days.asilneedtheroom. A choice 
herd of 150 head bred for beef and 
- milk from which to select. 

Swan, lowa, 18 miles southeast 
f of Des Moines and on “Q” is near 

est station. Write, or come and see me 

wh. aaee, R. F. D. 1. Pleasantville, Ka. 


Two Red Scotch Bulls 


For Sale 


Both choice, one a Lavender and the other from an 

nported sire and dam. 

Also some splendid yous bulls coming on, sired 
by Allison 2d, one of the best Scotch bulls in the 
state. Call or write 


W. §. BELL, 

















Allison, Butler County, lowa 


C. M. GAGE, LESTER, IOWA 


BREEDER OF 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Imported Van Horn Heads the Herd 

Stock for sel* includes my three-year-old Cruick- 
shank Mysie herd bull, a guod red bull and a splendid 
breeder. Also a very good dark red Victoria yer ing 
bull, and 1 will sella few heifers. Prices very rea- 
sonable. Callor write. Farm near Leste and.’ «t 
miles weet of Rock tock Rapids. 





Scotch Bulls for Sale! 


If you want a herd bull don’t fail to come to see 
them. We have several extra choice yearlings and 
a fine lot of calves for sale—Orange Blossoms, May- 
flowers, etc, etc. Nothing better in breeding, and 
you'll find few as good individuals. We can please. 
Come at once or write. 


COOKSON BROS., West Branch, la 


Notify us and w we ve'll meet meet you. 


Red Short-horn Bulls 


Am offering a number of good, well bred bulls 
sired by Royal Lavender 2d 206355. They are in good, 
strong, vigorous condition. Will make prices right. 

Write F. H. WIENEKE, Marion, Iowa 


Sunny Mead Short-horns 


Herd headed by the richly bred Scotch bulls, Royal 
Emperor of Maine Valley 178883 and Merry King 
250758. Three bulls for sale ranging in ages from 11 
to 23 months. Good individuals, color red. Address 
WHITTAKER BROS... Paton, lowa 








Q HORT. HORNS FOK SALE—35 two-year-old 

bulls, big, strong fellows, with 4 Scotch tops. 
Also a few cows and heifers with calves at foot or 
will have calves between this and early winter. 
These cattle are the useful, money-making kind. 
Will be sold reasonable and er parties can 
get all the time they want. . M. Baxter & Son, 

ewls, Cass County, lowa. 


_Short-horn Bulls — 


re ad y for service. Two good Scotch and others from 
sephine, Rosemary and White Rose families, sired 
by Scotch bulls. Public sale Oct. 2, 1907. 


C. F. HOOD, Battle Creek, Ida County, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. Bulls include some of excellent quality. 
Can ship from Waterloo on C. G. W., C. R. 1. & P., 
or Il'fnols Centrai raflroads. 
8. O. SN ALLING, 








La Porte City. iowa 


E. C. HOLLAND, sustomuore 


Breeder Short-horns and Poland-Chinas 
Prince Charles and Silver Crown herd bulls. Fam- 

ilies—Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young 

Phyllis, young Marys, Agathas and others. Choice 
young t hings of both sex for sale 


M. D. Yard, Grawfordsville, la. 


Breeder of 


Short-horn Cattle 


A few choice Scotch bulls for sale. Write me 








SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


FOR SALE 


Desiring to reduce ~~ herd I will sell ary or all of 
my Scotch cattle, which consists of choice red herd 
bull,Royal Gloster 2d, and a number of young bulls and 
heifers sired by Narcissus King 239586. If you want 
quality and breeding combined, at reduced prices, 
write us at once. 

B.8. HAKES & SON, Williamsburg, ia. 


Buck Creek Herd Shorthorns 


Headed by Sultan of Sulu 191133 and Lavender 
Royal 251044. Kight bulls for sale—good, thick, 
growthy, with extra bone, vigor and feeding quality, 
and that inherit thelr good qualities. 

J.A. HARRIS & SON, Atlantic, lowa 


Choice Scotch Bull for Sale 


Herd header, 14 month old; sired by Imp. Fancy's 
Pride, dam Imp. Scotch Graceful, she by Scotch 
Thistie. Also a few Scotch topped heifers. Good 
ones. KD. MORGAN. Kanaranzi, Minn. 


Shorthorn Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. Bulls include two good Scotch bulls, both 
red. The heifers are bred and will go at the very 
reasonable prices asked. 


T. B. RANKIN, 











Tarkio, mM issourt 


College View Bulls for Sale 


One Scotch and eight Scotch topped bulls of choice 
breeding and good individuals. Can spare a few 
cows an‘ heifers bred to Imp. Charmer 157092. 

A. J. - GRAVES 4& SON, AMES, IOWA 


Scotch Bulls 


A choice lot forsale. Would like to have you come 
tosee them. Write for catalogue, just issued 


N. A. LIND, - ROLFE, iOWA 


LINDENDALE HERD. 


SHMORT-HORNS POLAND-CHINAS 
headed by Baron Royal headed by Perf. M. 114671, 
Duke 258700 | Field Marshall 106839 
Telephone to farm from Haverhill. 
FRED BR. MEIER, Maverhill, lowa 














re w. M ARRISON, Washbta. Clerokee County, 
¥« lowa Breeder of high class Short - horns 
Herd head«d by the richly bred Scotch bulls. Scot- 
tish Knight 136371 and Sultan 3d 278292 by Whitehall 
Sultan. Some top young Scotch bulls for sale, from 
12 to 2% months old that will please anyone looking 
for something good 


Maine Valley Short - horns 


Kstablished 1872 
Scotch Breedin 
Several choice red Scotch bulls for sale sired by 
Imp. Golden Fame, one of them a Ist prize show bull. 
JORDAN & DUNN, Central City, Iowa 


Woodside Farm Short-horns 


Bulls for sale include two Nerissas, both reds and 
choice; also an extra good coming two-year-old roan 
straight Scotch Victoria. : 

Herd headers at bargain prices. 

D. EK. HEDGES, Central City, Iowa 


Two Good Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm; both reds, 
Scotch topped Young Marys. One twelve months 
old, the other twenty thr: e months. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, peaoneneeti Iowa 











BOLSTERS - FRIESIANS. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Is your dairy making satisfactory profits? If not 
gecone of our bulls from a tested dam. Write us 
for their records 
McKAY BHROS., 





ann nnn nee 


Buckingham, iowa 








GALLOWAYS. 


PPP PPL PPP PLP LDL LDL LPL PPP PLP PPP PPP PPP 


Garload of Galloways for Sale 


From Corn Belt Herd. including 7 good young 
bulis and 10 head of cows and heifers. | 
will guarantee quality and breeding and a reasonable 
price. Write MAK.ON PARR. Harristown, III. 


When a writieg advertisers please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


HEREFORDS. 


LOO OOOO nn OOOO ees 


We Are Offering a FewYoungBulls 


‘| +of best individu- 
ality and breed- 
ing, at prices 
that will meet 
any competitor 
who will sell 
same quality of 
goods. The bulls 
are sired by Be- 
queather 93977, 
and have for 
dams Beau Don- 
ald, Earl of 
Shadeland 4ist, 
and Java Dolly 
bred cows; also 
one bull sired by 
Emancipator; aleo would part with ashow bull from 
our great cow, Happiness. 

Inspection invited. Address 


CARROTHERS BROS., Ryan, lowa 
Table Backed Herefords 


Thirty-three bulls from 12 to 28 months old. Five 
of them herd headers. Prices about haf what you 
would have to pay for the same individuality and 
breeding from others Try me. 

- W. WHEELER, Box D. Marian, Ia. 


30 Hereford Bulls ifor Sale 


Best breeding and choice individual merit Come 
and see. Prices very reasonable. Sires in service: 
Onward 15th (by March On 6th). and the show bull 
Columbus 60th ( rm brother of the #5 050 Columbus 
Iith ) . B. MILLER, Prescott, Iowa. 








EMANCIPATOR 156682 
That Professor Shaw pronounced 
“simply marvelous.” 








WALLACES’ FARMER 





ABERDEK\-.ANGUS. 





Brookside Oakfield Slenfoyle 


RDS OF AN 

Owned hy P. J. .—— M. H. 
ALL OF HOLBROOK, IOWA 
Black Woodlawn ( 
fon buli of the 1 
e is as 


International Live Stock 8 


If you want a good bull, come to see us or te. 
party. 
Queen Mothers, Barbaras, Ericas. etc. 


Mike Donohoe 


oining illustration) the first prize and cham- 
ow. in service. 
at a breeding bull as show bull, as the fine lot of his 
calves we have will show. A choice lot of young bulls for sale. 
Addreee either 
Our herds represent the best blood; Prides Blackbirds. 











are in keeping with the goods. If you are interested 


L. C. & V. A. HODGSON, 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Built Like You Would Pick Steers to Top the Chicago Market 


If you are growing beef the bull fs all important, as like begets like. Our prices 
call on or addiess 


Luverne, Minnesota 
Farm adjoins the corporation. 











the following roads: C. R. I. & P.; C. 
DUNNING, SOuNSON & ALLEN, 


Pleasant Grove Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


175 HEAD inthe berd. Fifteen bulls for sale, 12 to 24 months old. Herd b 
lour 41201, Lowlander see Newton Hero 46150 and Pleasant oe os * a. bn aes ship f. 0. b. on 
& N.-W.; C., M. & ot. P.; COW Kad 


, Imp. Pride of Aber- 


GREENE, IOWA 








POLLED DURBAMS. 


L. @. yh aaa H. W. DEUEER, 
Wellman, Ta. 


SHAVER & DEUKER 


Breeders of High Ciass 
Double Standard 


Polled Durhams 


We maintain two herds, and can please those want- 
ng the best class of stock. We especially invite in- 
spection. but if you can’t come to see us write your 
wants and we’ll be glad to quote prices No better 
blood than we have, and it’s backed up by the best 
—— merit. Address correspondence to 
AVER & DEUKER. Kalona, Iowa. 


BREEDER OF 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Some choice young bulls old enough for soowens 
for sale at reasonable prices. Also some cows and 
heifers for sale. My stock is ali deep bred in Polied 
blood If you want gvod Polled Durhams at fair 
prices come and see them. 

Farm 8 miles northw eat of Kalona 














Larchwood Farm Double Standard 


POLLED DURHAMS 


The Brawith Bud bull, Heather Lad, prize Tinains 
son of the champion cow Golden Heather heads he 
Scotch Herd Headers for Sale 
representing Secret, Orange Blossom, Brawith Bud, 
Lady Dorothy, Beauty, Mis«ie and other good Scotch 
families. Good show mate'ia! will be found among 
these bulls. In+«pection invited. 
Ww. W. SEELEY, 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


tock of good individua! merii and choice breeding. 
veenn stock for sale at ali times. Inspection of herd 
invited. .- L. BYON, 
Pocahontas County 


Polled Durhams, Short-horns, Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—Two yearling Polled Durham bulls and 
one yearling Short-horn bull; all prize winners at 
Marshal! county fair. Alsoanice lot of Daroc Jersey 
boars. Shipping mort \ a? or Haverhill. 

a. E. UL. Haverhill, lowa 


Stuart, lowa 





tnurens, lowa 








([HREE D. 8. Polled Durham bulls ready for ser- 
vice. Also heifers anda few cows bred. 3 Short- 

horn bulls and afew cowe with calves at foot. 5-year- 

old Scotch 8.-H. bh rd bull forsale. Prices .~ for 

ee sales. P. 8. & 8. Barr, Davenport, Ia. x W. 
oe 4. 











AUCTIONEERS. 


JONES’ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


AUCTIONEERING 


AND ORATORY 
231 Ashland Bivd., Chicago, tll. 
All branches. Special instructors. Term opens soon. 


Free Catalogue. GAREY M. JONES, President. 


R. N. Wear, Colchester, Illinois 


Live Steck Auctioneer 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms, 
are reasonable. Sales made anywhere in the U. 8. 














IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Has extensive acquaintance with breeders all over 
the country. Years of experience in breeding Short- 
horns and Poland-Chinas. Sales made anywhere at 
reasonable rates. 


Al P. Mason, Union, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Have conducted 2.000 successful ny If & - 
want to hold a sale of any kind write for dates 
lieve I can please you. Terms reasonable. 








SILAS 1G0, PALMYRA, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience has taught me to sell all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


CAREY M. JONES 


AUCTIONEER 
| 231 Ashiand Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$. JOHNSTON cere vence. me. mene 


R. W. BARCLAY, LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


MASON CITY, IOWA 

















Inverness Angus 


Home of the Champion Aged Herd and 
Breeders Young Herd of 1905 


Herd headed by the Trojan Erica bull, Prileno 60280. 
Erica, Blackbird, Queen Mother and Pride families 
represented. Young stock for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowe 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


wk —— HAVE A row VERY 
HIGH CLASS BULLS 

of the Blackbird and Pride families. Right to head 

high class herds, and priced right. Our new cata 

logue sent to any address on application. 


M. P. & $. E. LANTZ, CARLOCK, ILL. 


15 ANGUS BULLS 15 


Ten to Sixteen Months Old 


Herd headed by Scottish Hero 52494 
by Woodlawn 388923. Will sell at 
farmers’ prices. Erica, Rothiemay 
Geom. eather Bloom, Princess, 
etc. ress 











JNO. EK. GRIFFITH, 
Washington, Iowa. 


Oak Hill Herd of Angus 


IMP. ERICA BULL Pee eae 
MEADS THE HE 


One Pride bull past one year old, af of imported 
dam, and three other good yo bulls of same age 
for sale at farmers’ prices. Write for breeding and 
full description. dress 


GEO. T. PEARCE, Bloomfield, lowa 
An us Bulls 


Twelve good, usefal, young bulls, sired by Zaire 
13th for sale. tphey'll please you at the prices I ask. 
= ee want a good bull write at AE Te Pmaeh A pete 

ZEN, Sea 








On Iowa Central railway. 


ANGUS CATTLE 


Herd headed by Mayor of Alta 6th, a Des Moines 
winner and a descendant from along line of wioners. 
Balls 8 to 24 months old for sale; also cows and heif- 
ers. The smooth. beefy kinds. Prices reasonable. 
Come or write. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, fa. 


CREEKSIDE ANGUS 


Herd headed by Trojan Erica bull, LORD ELLE- 
MERE 84115. Erica, — Pride and Queen 
Mother families represent 
Cc. W. WURZBACHER, cant of Ma fowa 

Morley !s on C., M. & Bt , Ry., east of arton. 


Outlook Angus 


Low down, blocky, thick-fleshed bulls, with breed 
character and finish, and good well bred cows and 
—- forsale. Prices rigtt ond “alr treatment. 

W. E. SANGER, North English, towa 


Pleasant Hill Angus 
cows and 


ial prices for 30 days on 10 bulls, 
net ‘ers, 12 with calves at foot. Bulls, calves and some 
of the heifers are sired by the Pride bull, Baltimore 
of Glendale, a prize winner and sire of prize winners. 
J. NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co, Ia. 

















yom . FITCH, LAKE CITX, IOWA, 
ny of Angus "cattle. Fifteen young bulls 
for sale. Could also spare a-few females. Ali the 
leading families represented. Herd headed by the 
Blackbird bull, Bredo 46106. For prices, breeding, 
description, etc., as above, or better still, 
come and see them. 


NGUS HERD FOR SA LE—2 cows and helt- 
ers and 2 young bulls. The latter are 1 and 2- 
year-old. sired by ason of Imp. Aberlour. The females 
descend from good reliahie families and are all pro- 
ducere—7 head are 2-year-old belfers in good condl- 
tion. Will an — to close out. Write 
SIMCOX, Bt. Joseph, Tilinots. 


juin Herd Angus 


HEADED BY PA 
Several P. — young Pabno Dalle 4 sale, also a 
number of good beifera bred to Pabno. All choicely 
bred. Call or write. 
A. G. NESSER, 


For Sale, Dirt Cheap 


Two grow'thy yearling Polled Angus bulls and 
theireire, a Queen Mother that weighs a too. Par 
ticulars and prices on application. 
F. W. BISBEE, CASTANA, 10WA 








Grundy Center, Iowa 








When writing advertisers please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Tools for Bench 
and Field 


The word quality, when applied to tools, 
means so much and is so different in each 
individual tool that no one, not even an ex- 
pert, should attempt to depend upon his own 
judgment. There is, however, a safe, sure, 
saving way to get quality in any tool for 
any purpose, and that is to be guided by the 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Trademark. A Keen Kutter Saw or 
Plane, for instance, shows quality 
by fitting the hand so well that 
a day’s work is less wearisome 
than you’d think. Then the Saw 
will cut to a line, without “ pinch ” 
or wabble and leave the smooth- 
est kind of edge. A Keen Kut- 
ter Plane has a “bit” so fine 
and true that it cuts the full 
width of the blade and as thin 
as tissue. This is but an 
illustration of what Keen 
Kutter quality means. Farm 
Tools bearing the Keen Kutter 
mark are just as excellent as Keen 
Kutter bench tools. The trademark 
covers everything for “Bench and Field” 
—Scythes, Hoes, Rakes, Forks, Trowels, 
Lawn-mowers, etc., as well as Axes, Hatchets, Adzes, Saws, Ham- 
mers, Planes, Drawing-knives, Squares, Chisels, Gouges, Augers, 
Bits, Braces, Gimlets, Bevels, etc. Look for the Keen Kutter 
trademark and get the quality that for nearly 40 years has 
maintained the fame of this mark and motto: 
“The Reccllection of Quality 
——. KEEN KUTTER 
Trademark Registered Tool Cabinets 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. contain an assortment of tools suitable for home, farm or shop. The 
right tool for every use, a place for every tool and every tool in its place. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), The only complete outfit of tools sold under one name, trademark and 
uarantee. Various styles and sizes from $8.50 to $50. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. [2 
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